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Men must act together if they are to live, and the 
tie of kinship first bound them into tribes under a 
patriarchal head. The occupation of land brought 
new needs: land must be defended and its use regulated 
to the best advantage. Patriarch and elders saw to 
this, and in time the leader of men and ruler over 
land became owner of the land and lord of the dwellers 
upon it. 

So the clan and feudal systems grew. They were 
much alike, but the underlying ideas differed. In 
feudalism, land governed human relationships; among 
the clans rights to land depended upon personal status. 
Celtic Scotland had been divided into earldoms under 
Mormaers and Thanes, of whom Macbeth is remem- 
bered for his ambition to rise from Thane and Earl 
to become King of Scotland. Kings built up their 
power by claiming all land as theirs, to grant out to 
followers who gave them military service, and lands 
were granted to the heads of lesser tribes, or to leaders 
who established themselves as chiefs by marriage or 
superior prowess. Celtic tradition survived in the 
royal title, King of Scots, and in the ideal of a king as 
father of his people. 

The last great Celtic power was that of the Mac- 
Donalds in the West Highlands, founded by Somerled, 
Lord of Argyll and the Isles. His dominions were 
divided among his sons, and the clan split up into 
separate branches, such as the Clanranald, MacDonalds 
of Lochalsh, Sleat, Islay, Glengarry, Keppoch, and 
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the Maclans of Ardnamurchan and Glencoe. Other 
clans acknowledged MacDonald leadership, and some 
chiefs held hereditary offices under the Lords of the 
Isles. Such were the MacLeans, MacLeods, Camerons 
and many others, and the Lords of the Isles wielded 
a dangerous power. The Isles had supported Bruce, 
but afterwards intrigued with England, and the Stewart 
kings broke up the confederacy. But kings could not 
be always in the west, and delegated authority to those 
chiefs who were most inclined to serve them. The 
system lent itself to abuse, but there was no other. 
Rights of jurisdiction, military command and even 
the keeping of royal castles were granted to Highland 
leaders, and became the stepping\ stones of ambition. 
Chiefs either held land direct from the king, or from 
another chief or noble as feudal superior: if a chief 
did not own the lands on which his clansmen lived, 
they might by law owe military service to a possible 
enemy. If they chose to transfer their allegiance they 
could do so by giving bonds of manrent, but divided 
loyalties were often a source of strife. Powerful rivals 
enjoying court favour, Huntly, MacKenzie, or Argyll, 
bid for the support of lesser chiefs, and were accused 
of claiming lands and jurisdictions as a reward for 
suppressing disorders which they had stirred up. 
Forfeiture of lands was not easy to enforce against 
a warlike clan: it was met by the Highland claim to 
“kindness,” security of tenure in virtue of long 
occupation. For centuries the MacDonalds of Keppoch 


kept their hold on lands belonging to Mackintosh, as 
his “‘kindly tenants.” 

The clan system developed as a mixture of old tribal 
ways, giving the community rights in land, and feud- 
alism, under which an individual owner held land of 
a feudal lord. A chief was the landowner in the eye 
of the law; his principal clansmen were his tenants 
or “tacksmen,” paying a small rent in kind; many 
of them were related to him. They were his coun- 
sellors, and officers in war. Their dependants, the 
commonalty of the clan, farmed the land, which was 
worked in common, paying rent in kind and labour. 
The poorest clansman thought himself connected with 
his chief by blood, and entitled to provision of some 
kind, and to a proper show of affability on state occa- 
sions. Hospitality was freely dispensed by the chief, 
but he and his tacksmen were entitled to entertainment 
and service when hunting or at war, and to labour at 
seed time and harvest. The chief had rights of justice, 
and kept a retinue of personal attendants and servants, 
which provided for some of the warlike and reckless 
young men with no lands of their own. A fringe of 
“broken men” and homeless wanderers lived as they 
could, by robbery or “‘sorning”’ upon their neighbours. 

The chiefship descended in the male line by primo- 
geniture, an importation from feudalism: the tribal 
custom had been to divide land among sons, and to 
choose the chief’s successor from his near relations. 
By feudal law women could inherit land, but no woman 
could discharge the duties of chief: the marriage of 
an heiress, to someone chosen by her feudal lord in 
his own interests, might deprive her kinsmen of any 
security in the land. For a woman to bear the title of 
chief would only be evidence that the clan system, as a 
political force, has passed away. 

The chief is the head of a clan: the chieftain is 
a subordinate leader of a sept or family within it. 
Some of these grew strong and independent, paying 
the chief their “‘calps,’’ a tribute of the best horse, 
or cow, due on the succession of an heir, as a sign of 
kinship rather than of subordination. Thus the Camp- 
bells, usually loyal to Argyll as chief, grew into a 
confederacy similar to that of the MacDonalds. It is 
quite improper to describe a Lord of the Isles, a Duke 
or Earl of Argyll or a Cameron of Lochiel as a chieftain. 

Fosterage was an important clan custom, by which 
the heir of a chief or chieftain was sent at a tender 
age to be brought up in the family of one of the clans- 
men, who had to be of high character, though not 
necessarily wealthy. This formed a strong bond of 
affection on both sides, and gave the future chief an 
insight into the lives and feelings of his kinsmen. The 
duty of his foster brothers was to guard and succour 
him at all hazards. 

__ The Seannachie had a prominent place in clan life; 
he was learned in genealogies and orders of precedence, 
on which much depended. The bard was historian 
and poet; the piper was musician and composer, who 
inspired fighting men with the strains of the pibroch, 
or wrung the hearts of mourners with the lament for 
the fallen. The harper enlivened social intercourse; 
and story, song and dance were important elements 
in Highland culture. Some knowledge of philosophy 


and the classics came through those of the gentry 
who had studied at grammar schools or universities, 
or under the auspices of the Church. 

At the root of Highland disorder was the insufficiency 
of the land to support the population. Cattle raiding 
was an economic necessity to men whose life gave little 
scope for enterprise. It was their way of correcting 
the inequalities of fortune, as far removed from theft 
as honourable warfare was from murder. If mov- 
ables were stolen or a clansman slain, the relatives 
exacted compensation or took vengeance: rules as to 
those on whom these duties fell are represented now- 
adays by the degree of consanguinity which entitles 
anyone to wear a clan tartan. 

Highland chiefs were not more turbulent than the 
Scottish nobles, nor Highland warfare more barbarous 
than that of civilised nations. Clan feuds, such as those 
between the MacDonalds and MacLeans, the Camerons 
and Mackintoshes, or among the MacLeods of Lewis, 
brought their own punishment, for a weakened or 
divided clan fell an easy prey to its enemies. With 
changed conditions old evils die: and clan life bred 
also courage, steadfastness and loyalty, a high sense 
of honour, ready hospitality and natural good manners; 
and these things endure. 

AUDREY CUNNINGHAM 
Eilean Donan Castle, DORNIE, Inverness-shire. 


Carding wool. 
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NOTE: Some place names are given in an Anglicised form, some are given in the original Gaelic, a 
few are given in both. The choice of spelling is as a rule that of the Ordnance Survey. 


Acharacle (ch as in loch, accent 
on ar). A village where trout 
and salmon fishers gather. Enor- 
mous peat mosses in the neigh- 
bourhood. Kintra Bay is shallow 
and sandy. West of the village is 
Ben Resipol, easiest climbed from 
Salen or Strontian, or a boat could 
be taken to the narrows of Loch 
Shiel. (See Moidart, Loch Shiel.) 

Appin is the district between Loch 
Creran and Loch Leven. Appin 
railway station serves the village 
of Portnacroish, where Castle 
Stalker on an offshore rock looks 
very romantic; it was built in the 
fifteenth century by the Stewarts 
of Appin. South of the curious 
salt marsh of Loch Laich is Port 
Appin with the old white mansion 
of Airds among woods and green 
fields. The view from the road 
above Portnacroish is worth paus- 
ing to look at. Dorothy Words- 
worth wrote of “the innumerable 
creeks and bays, the communion 
of land and water as far as the eye 
could travel.” 

But there is also the Appin Murder 
which R. L. Stevenson used as the 
mainspring of Kidnapped, and 
Catriona. In 1752 the unpopular 
Campbell of Glenure was shot 
from behind a dyke. James 
Stewart of the Glens—the local 
laird—was arrested, and a Camp- 
bell judge and a Campbell jury 
convicted him. It is probable that 
James Stewart was innocent; 
certain that he did not have a fair 
trial. He was hanged at Balla- 
chulish Ferry, where there is now 
a monument protesting his inno- 
cence. It was said that the whole 
countryside knew the real culprit 
but when he wished to give him- 
self up, they would not let him; 
it would be a useless sacrifice, the 
Campbells would hang James 
Stewart and nothing would stop 
them. The people of the district 


AFFORESTATION 


is proceeding steadily over enormous tracts of country. “Open 
country is covered with a thick blanket of trees, and the specific 
beauty of broad-leaved deciduous woodland 1s replaced by the dreary 
uniformity of the evergreen canopy. Young coniferous plantations, 
straight-edged and neat in form with precisely aligned saplings, are 
not beautiful objects.”” PROFESSOR A. G. TANSLEY. 

“The human being attempting ingress may find such a monstrous 
wood impenetrable, or, if it has been properly trimmed and thinned, 
he will find the floor a dead, quiet, dark place in which there is 
little joy but that of shelter and stillness.” DR. FRASER DARLING. 


ALUMINIUM 


see FORT WILLIAM and KINLOCHLEVEN. 


AURORA BOREALIS 


see NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


Bagpipe 
Always called “‘the pipes.’’ Out of a leather bag protrude five pipes. 
One is to blow into, the other four make the music. The longest pipe 
is the big drone, the two smaller ones are the little drones, and the 
smallest—with the holes for fingering—is the chanter. The chanter has 
seven holes in front for the fingers and one behind for the thumb. It has 
nine notes. 


Timid English musicians may be alarmed on hearing that notes 
number four and seven are a quarter of a tone sharp. So much for the 
chanter. The big drone is tuned to A, two octaves below the A of the 
chanter; the small drones are tuned to A, one octave below. 

As the sound made by the pipes is continuous, grace notes, or 
‘“‘warblers,’’ are much used and can produce an almost staccato effect. 
Five grace notes between two beats in a bar are usual and virtuosi have 
played eleven before now. There is a special syllabic notation for pipe 
music, but it is no longer much used. 

The harp has a longer history in the Highlands and a more aristocratic 
connection, but the pipes were used on every sort of popular occasions 
—weddings, funerals, dances, work, and war. 


Castle Stalker, APPIN. 


APPIN 


speak of the Appin Murder as 
though it happened a few years 
ago. 


Ardchattan. On the north shore of 


Loch Etive. Ruins of a priory 
founded by the MacDougalls of 
Lorne in the thirteenth century 
now in the grounds of a modern 
mansion. Robert Bruce held a 
parliament here, one of the Jast 
parliaments to do business in 
Gaelic. 

Ardgour. A ferry takes cars across 
Loch Linnhe. This country be- 
longed anciently to the small clan 
of the MacMasters. The Lords 
of the Isles, following a not un- 
usual custom, rewarded a family 
of MacLeans by giving them 
someone else’s land. MacLeans 
succeeded in expelling Mac- 
. Masters, and there have been 
MacLeans of Ardgour ever since 
the fifteenth century. A fine 
waterfall is called MacLeans 
Towel. Ardgour is a very moun- 
tainous district; Garbh Bheinn, a 
hill topped with naked quartzite 
crags, is particularly imposing. 
The eastern side of this hill is for 
rock climbers only. 


Ardnamurchan is remote. It can 


be reached by ship from Oban to 
Kilchoan, or by road via Ardgour 
and Strontian. The northern 
shore of this long promontory has 
many beautiful sandy bays. A 
rough but motorable road leads 
to Ardnamurchan Point, the 
westernmost point of the British 
mainland, 20 miles west of Land’s 
End. The Scottish Mountaineer- 
ing Club recommend Beinn na 
Seilg in spite of its modest height. 
Ardnamurchan belonged to the 
Maclan sept of the MacDonalds 
until the advancing tide of the 
Campbells proved too much for 
them. Mingarry Castle, the 
Maclans’ stronghold, is still an 
imposing ruin. 

Arisaig. “This Wild Country has 
always been a Nursery and Sanc- 
tuary of Priests. People in general 
of all Ranks in this barbarous place 
are much better acquainted with 
Rome, Madrid, and Paris than 
they are with London or Edin- 
burgh.” —The Highlands in 1750. 
The shore from Arisaig to Morar 
is extremely beautiful with white 


BAGPIPE 


Airds House, APPIN. 


At the various Highland games one can hear competitions for the 
playing of reels, marches, strathspeys (slow dances), and pibrochs 
(piobaireachd), which are elaborate classical compositions in several 
movements. Pibrochs are not easy for an uninstructed listener. 

The Emperor Nero was a piper and so were many other distinguished 
persons of antiquity. Probably Nero piped while Rome was burning. 
In the Highlands one family of pipers achieved great fame: the Mac- 
Crimmons of Skye, hereditary pipers to the Lords of the Isles. They 
had a silver chanter given to them by the Queen of the Fairies, and ran 
a school for pipers at Boreraig on Skye. 


Banshee 
see GLAISTIG. 


BIRDS 


Some species likely to interest the stranger are: 

BLACK GROUSE (or Black Cock and Grey Hen). Decreasing in 
numbers and vanished altogether from many places. The birds 
damage young conifers and the Forestry Commission dislikes them. 
The males meet in the mating season at special dancing floors called 
“leks” and display fantastically. The tail of the male bird 1s a 
favourite ornament for pipers’ bonnets—see opposite page. 

CORNCRAKE or LANDRAIL. Almost extinct in the south but still 
abundant in the Isles. Known to the insomniac as a monotonous 
voice on summer nights. 

cuckoo. Very common. 

DIVERS. Black-throated and Red-throated are breeding species. 
If anyone has discovered a nest of the Great Northern Diver he has 
(rightly) kept silence about tt. 

DUCKS. Red-breasted Merganser, Smew, Eider, Common Pochard, 
Pintail, Mallard, Teal, Shoveler, Sheld-duck, are breeding species. 
The Scaup is rare. The Goosander and the Common Scoter may 
sometimes nest on the west coast. 

EAGLE. A Jarge, soaring hawk-like bird may be either an eagle or 
a buzzard. The eagle is bigger, flies in a more dashing way, and 
“barks” instead of “‘mewing.” “His nobility has a dash of clownish- 
ness.” —WILLIAM MacGILLivray. Eagles are usually tolerated in 


Pipers of the First Highland Light Infantry. 


ARISAIG 


strands made of powdered shell 
and coral. Skye, Rum, Eigg, and, 
in clear weather, Harris, look 
grand across the water. As in 
1750 the people are still Catholics. 
The rebellion of 1745 began here 
when Charles Edward landed 
from a French frigate at Borrodale 
House. 

Ballachulish. The biggest slate 
quarries in Scotland. Ballachulish 
slates are blue-grey and hand- 
trimmed. They often have spark- 
ling bits of iron pyrites in them. 
The old lines of quarrymen’s 
cottages, one-storied and white- 
washed, have new neighbours of 
a rather bleak suburban kind. 
On an island in the loch is a 
ruined chapel and the burial 
place, still sometimes used, of 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe and 
the Camerons of Callart; in the 
ruined chapel is a queer tomb 
showing a Highlander killing 
a mounted redcoat and inscribed 
“The fate of an English Dragoon 
who attacked D(uncan)Mc(Ken- 
zie) at the Battle of Prest(on Pans) 
where he fought under Prince 
Charles Edward.” The people 
of this district are mostly Epis- 
copalians. 


Ballachulish Slate. 


Ballachulish Ferry. Three miles 
from the village of Ballachulish. 
There is a monument to James 
Stewart of the Glens “executed 
for a crime of which he was not 
guilty’? (see under Appin). 

North Ballachulish has three mag- 
nificent mountain views: east to 
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BIRDS 


deer forests, but killed on sheep-walks and grouse moors. Chief 
food: hares and rabbits. 

FINCHES. Twite and Lesser Redpoll will be unfamiliar to south- 
erners. 

GEESE. The Grey-lag goose still breeds in a few lonely marshes. 
The others are winter visitors. 

GROUSE (August 12th to December 10th). The Grouse (Red 
Grouse) is confined to Britain. It does not turn white in the winter 
like its nearest relative the Scandinavian Ryper. It eats heather, 
and grouse moors are often burned in early spring to stimulate the 
growth of new heather shoots. A density of one grouse to an acre has 
sometimes been achieved, but some suppose the frequent epidemics 
were due to overstocking. 

MERLIN. A fierce little falcon that nests above the 1,000-ft. 
contour. 

PTARMIGAN. Our only bird with the arctic habit of turning white 
in winter. Nests on mountain tops and seldom comes below 2,000 ft. 

RAVEN (or Corbie). Not uncommon now it 1s less persecuted. 
Larger and heavier than a crow and with a much deeper votce. 

swans. The wild Whooper Swan and Bewick’s Swan come from 
Iceland to the Scottish coasts in the winter. Their necks do not take 
the S-curves of the semi-domestic Mute Swans. “Less graceful, 
more beautiful.’ No black lump on beak. Faster on land than the 
Mute Swan. Bewick’s Swan much smaller than the Whooper. 


BOOKS 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND by 
MARTIN MARTIN (1695). Dr. Fohnson read it and was inspired to go 
and see for himself. 

A JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN ISLES by SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

A JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN ISLES WITH DR. JOHNSON by JAMES 
BOSWELL. 

TOUR IN SCOTLAND IN 1769 by THOMAS PENNANT. 

Many others toured the West Highlands and wrote about them. 
The classics for the serious student of Highland history are: 

MACBAIN’S HIGHLANDERS OF SCOTLAND. 

GREGORY’S HISTORY OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 

SKENE’S CELTIC SCOTLAND. 

ADAM’S CLANS, SEPTS AND REGIMENTS OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

On folk lore one can read: 

POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS by J. F. CAMPBELL. 

SCOTTISH FOLK-LORE AND FOLK LIFE by DONALD MacKENZIE. 

FOLK TALES AND FAIRY LORE by JAMES MacDOUGALL. 

Also the appendices to the REPORT OF THE CROFTERS COMMISSION 
(1883). 

An important but heart-breaking book is A HISTORY OF THE © 
HIGHLAND CLEARANCES by ALEXANDER MacKENZIE. . 

There have been many recent topographical books; one of the best 
7s HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN THE WEST HIGHLANDS by SETON 
GORDON. 

Two recent books by those who have farmed in the West Highlands 
are: 

HIGHLAND HOMESPUN by MARGARET MARY LEIGH. 


Golden Eagle. 


NORTH BALLACHULISH BOOKS | 


Bidean nam Bian, south to Ben I WENT A-SHEPHERDING by RICHARD PERRY. 
per ae ie oes EN reseed A useful and instructive book is NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
top of Garbh Bheinn is conspicu- HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS by F. FRASER DARLING. 
ous. Southey watched a sunset Climbers and Walkers will need: 
from here and said, ‘““The effect ROCK CLIMBING IN SKYE by A. P. ABRAHAM. 
was such that I could have wished THE GUIDE BOOKS OF THE SCOTTISH MOUNTAINEERING CLUB. 
- were a ae in Ossian.” HILL PATHS IN SCOTLAND by W. A. SMITH, revised by D. G. MOIR. 
> t 7 7 4 . 
Se yack ae oes ates a There are several books on Highland yachting. Try SAILING 


Southey’s day. 
Balmacara (see Loch Alsh). 
Banavie. The best known view of 


ORDERS by CAPT. J. R. HARVEY, R.N., and if you want to be enter- 
tained by works of fiction there are, among others, the following: 


Ben Nevis. A series of locks on A LEGEND OF MONTROSE by SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
the Caledonian Canal called KIDNAPPED by R. L. STEVENSON. 
“Neptune’s Staircase”’ raises the THE NEW ROAD AND JOHN SPLENDID by NEIL MUNRO. 


canal 80 ft. A whole village of THE VITAL SPARK AND PARA HANDY by HUGH FOULIS (NEIL 
pre-fabricated timber houses from  jynNRO writing under a pseudonym). 
Siege ae ee ESS ae Be THE BROTHERS by L. A. G. STRONG 
tween Banavie and Fort William. ey ce E 
Ben Nevis “oronoaieed Now). CHILDREN OF THE DEAD END by PATRICK MacGILL. 
BUTCHERS BROOM by NEIL GUNN. 


A track leads to the top from 
Achintee in Glen Nevis; a more THE FLIGHT OF THE HERON by D. K. BROSTER. 


exciting route is up the corrie of THE GREEN RAY by JULES VERNE. 
Allt a Mbuilinn to the saddle AND THE COCK CREW by FIONN MacCOLLA. 


BEN NEVIS from the shores of LOCH EIL 3 the new houses are those of Annat. 
12 x 
BEN NEVIS from CORPACH. 


BEN NEVIS 


between Ben Nevis and Carn 
Mor Dearg and thence along a 
very narrow ridge to the top; it 
is dangerous to descend this way. 
The top of the hill is rough 
boulders without a blade of grass; 
snow lies in patches under the 
northern cliffs throughout the 
summer. The ruins of a little 
hotel and a meteorological obser- 
vatory litter the ground. The 
observatory was built in 1881 
and abandoned in 1905. It had 
to be provisioned for six months 
at a time, as the track from 
Achintee was closed to pack ponies 
from November to April. It 
seems curious that it has never 
been re-opened now that reports 
of the upper atmosphere are so 
important for aircraft. 

The view is, in good weather, 
immense. It includes almost 
every hilltop north of the Forth 
and some south of it. The 
meteorologists on a few rare 
occasions could even make out 
the coast of county Donegal, 
which is at least 120 miles away. 
From up here Scotland appears 
a desolate country indeed; nothing 
is visible but heather and rock. 
See Ben Nevis edited by E. 
Graham MacPhee (Scottish 
Mountaineering Club). 

Benderloch is the district between 
Loch Etive and Loch Creran. The 
village is Ledaig. The Campbell 
castle of Barcaldine has been 
restored and looks very pictur- 
esque with its pepper-pot turrets, 
corbie steps, and tiny barred 
windows. At Shian Ferry are 
trees and green fields and a view 
of mountains over the water. 
Near Benderloch station is a 
double hillock which may, or may 
not, have been the Pictish city of 
Beregonium and the Ossianic city 
of Selma. 

Bonawe (pronounced, and some- 
times spelt, Bunawe). A ferry 
now takes cars across Loch Etive. 
Here are the ruins of an old blast 
furnace, with the date 1753 on it. 
Iron ore from Lancashire was 
smelted here by charcoal. Water 
power was used. The place is an 
interesting eighteenth-century 
parallel to twentieth-century Kin- 
lochleven. Bonawe now earns 
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BOOKS 


There are many novels by WILLIAM BLACK, “like tartan-covered 
sofas,” according to IVOR BROWN. 

Other books of local interest are mentioned in the course of this 
guide. 


Barcaldine Castle. BENDERLOCH. 


Brochs 


are dry stone fortifications of an elaborate and specialised type. A broch, 
when complete, looked rather like the lower half of a lighthouse tower 
roughly built of big stones without mortar. This erection might be 
about 50 ft. high, it had a central shaft open to the sky, and the walls 
were double: an outer wall, the tremendous thickness of which at the 
bottom produced the lighthouse-like curve, and an inner wall, thinner 
and vertical. The space between the two walls was divided into five 
or six stories, some of the stories being divided into a number of rooms 
and some of them consisting merely of an undivided circular gallery 
going right round the broch. The floors were all made of big slabs 
of stone which held the whole building together. A broch is probably 
the most ambitious and skilful building ever made of uncemented stone. 

This rather tedious explanation is necessary in order that the ruins 
of them may not be entirely incomprehensible; for ruins, alas! they all 
are within the area covered by this guide. There is one complete broch 
in Scotland—on the uninhabited island of Mousa in the Shetlands—but 
only the unusually enterprising tourist is likely to see it. There are, 
however, good ones on Skye and in Glenelg. At one time brochs were 
attributed to the Norsemen, but it is now supposed that the Norsemen, 
when they arrived, thought them as strange as we do. The date now 
given to the brochs is 100 B.c. to 100 A.D., but this is conjectural. Brochs 
only occur in Scotland and it is now supposed that the traditional name 
of “Pictish Towers” is perfectly correct. If the Picts didn’t build them, 
who did? 

Ziuts are rougher affairs as a rule, though the word is vague and often 
means any sort of prehistoric fortress, brochs included. There are 
galleried duns which are like primitive brochs and there are duns which 


CALEDONIAN CANAL. © 
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BONAWE 


its living in the big granite quarries 
across the Loch. Above Bonawe 
Loch Etive is roadless and traffic 
goes by water. 

Caledonian Canal. Surveyed by 
James Watt in 1773, begun by 
Telford in 1803, completed and 
opened in 1847. This was Tel- 
ford’s.chief work in the Highlands. 
It cost a million and a quarter 
pounds in all. Scandinavian 
timber ships were meant to supply 
a large proportion of the traffic, 
but a heavy duty on timber in 
favour of Canada crippled this 
almost from the start. Fishing 
boats used the canal a lot at first 
and there used to be pleasure 
steamers, but today there is not 
much traffic. The locks have 
green lawns and trees beside 
them; the lock keepers’ houses 
are bow-fronted, whitewashed, 
and dignified, and there are some 
well designed metal bridges. 

Canna has terraced, green hills one 
of which, Compass Hill, is sup- 
posed to affect the accuracy of the 
compasses of ships travelling near. 
There is a rock by the harbour 
with a small castle of the Lords 
of the Isles. Canna used to belong 
to the monks of Iona and the site 
of St. Columba’s chapel near the 
harbour is marked by a fragment 
of a carved cross. Canna has a 
good harbour, which seems to 
have been much used by the 
Norsemen. 

Coll is a low sandy, island where 
farmers from Ayrshire settled. 
There are sandhills on the western 
shore. Doctor Johnson visited it 
and found MacLean of Coll still in 
possession of the middle of the 
island, though Campbells owned 
both ends. Coll is alive with 
black rabbits. Its population is 
about 300 and its harbour is very 
bad. 

Connel Ferry has a number of 
villas with views, and a church 
which imitates Iona Cathedral. 
At this place Loch Etive is ‘only 
100 yards across and very shallow. 
The water pours out of the loch 
when the tide is falling and into 
it again when the tide is rising; 
the maximum difference in level 
is about 8 ft. Small steamers 
wait for slack water and adven- 
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BROCHS 


are nothing but a wall of stones across the neck of a steep-sided prom- 
ontory. 


Ditrvitted forts are duns which have a peculiar mystery attached 
to them. They are built of rough stone like any other dun but the stone 
has been fused into a sort of slag by heat. This fusing is irregular and 
capricious. Sometimes the top of the wall is fused, sometimes the 
bottom, sometimes the outside, sometimes the inside. To fuse this 
stone must have required huge fires and it seems impossible to discover 
how, why, when, or by whom this vitrification was done. Dunjardil in 
Glen Nevis is a good and accessible vitrified fort. 

It is tempting to arrange these various buildings in order of complexity 
and to say that the simplest and roughest are also the oldest. There is, 
however, no real evidence for this. 


Cailleach Bheur 


(pronounced Cal-yach Vair) is a formidable primitive deity fallen 
on evil days. She has a blue-black face, one eye, rust-red teeth 
and matted snow-white hair. Her dress is grey. She 1s immensely 
tall and strong. She has a hammer and when she strikes the ground 
it freezes hard and the grass stops growing. She is a creature of the 
winter and she keeps prisoner a beautiful girl with whom her son 
has fallen in love, but spring comes and they escape and the baffled 
Cailleach raises the great storms of March to keep them apart. On 
the 25th of March she is finally defeated and is turned into a stone 
until the first snows of the Autumn restore her power. Lochaber is 
her chief haunt. If you meet in Lochaber a huge and repulsive 
woman gutting fish by a stream it is probably the Cailleach. 


CAMPING 


“L’ Ecosse semble frappée de la folie du camping. Ce ne sont, 
sur les pres marécageux, que des tentes pointues, comme des champi- 
gnons poussés par ’hunudité, et, sur les chemins, que roulottes aux 
couleurs éclatantes. Quelle santé ont ces hommes et ces femmes 
tannés et boucanés, ces petits enfants sans chausettes, ces vieillards 
tout rouges qui vivent dehors, les pieds dans l’eau, par une tempéra- 
ture automnale!”? PAUL HENRY BORDEAUX, 1932. 


CARBIDE 


One of the industries suggested for the Highlands. In 1937 
a proposal to set up a factory at. Corpach, supplied by a new power 
station at Kinlochleven, was defeated in the House of Commons. 


CATTLE 


“They are small, their countenances usually sour and their horns 


wide.” Cattle were the great wealth of the Highlands and they 


were driven enormous distances to the Lowland markets. The old 
breed was always described as “black,” and does not seem to have 
been the same as the shaggy light brown “Highland Cattle” of 
today. In order to increase the productivity of the Highlands it 
1s now considered essential to increase the number of the cattle on 
the hills and subsidies are paid to ensure this. 


Calves on SKYE. 


as 


CONNEL FERRY 


turous spirits sometimes go down 
the falls without waiting; the 
channel is close to the southern 
bank. Over these reversible falls 
there is a steel railway bridge 
which motorists can cross for 
five shillings (it was ten shillings 
until 1936). The bridge is a single 
span, one of the largest in the 
world, and looks curiously awk- 
ward in design though presumably 
fitted for its purpose. (See also 
Dunstaffnage.) 

Corpach has, what Fort William 
lacks, a view of Ben Nevis. The 
“Corp” in the name means what 
it sounds like; in the days when 
the Pictish kings of Inverness were 
buried with their fathers at Iona, 
Corpach was the place where the 
corpse was transferred to a ship 
for the last part of the journey. 
At nearby Annat wartime hutting 
has been used to house workers 
from Fort William. Annat is now 
unattractive. (See also Caledon- 
ian Canal). : 

Dornie. A bridge has now replaced 
the ferry. On Eilean Donan is an 
old castle of the MacRaes. It was 
battered by shots from H.M.S. 
Worcester in 1719 (see Glen Shiel 
for an account of the engagement), 
but was well restored by Col. 
Gilstrap MacRae. From Dornie 
a road goes beside Loch Long to 
Killilan, whence one can walk to 
the Falls of Glomach, or for that 
matter right across Scotland by 
Glen Cannich or Glen Strath- 
farrar. 

Dubh Hirteach. This lonely light- 
house was made of granite blocks 
from Erraid. They interlock like 
a constructional toy and the light- 
house was first erected at the 
quarry, then taken to pieces again, 
packed into two lighters, and 
hurried out to the rock. The 
engineer was Thomas Stevenson, 
and his son, Robert Louis, wrote 
about the building in Memories 
and Portraits. In 1867—the year 
work was begun on the rock—it 
was only possible to land there 
twenty-seven times during the 
whole summer. The lighthouse 
took five years to build, and 
although the light is 140 ft. above 
sea level it has been cracked by 
the waves on one occasion. 
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CLANS 


Clans 

The important clans on the west coast (from north to. south) were the 
MacKays in the Cape Wrath neighbourhood; the MacKenzies to 
the south of them; the MacDonalds and MacLeods interlocked in 
endless feuds in Skye and the neighbouring mainland; the MacLeans, 
aggressive in Mull and Morven; the Camerons in Lochaber and 
beside Loch Eil; and the powerful Campbells gradually extending 
their dominions from their headquarters round Loch Awe. 

The warfare between MacLeods and MacDonalds is ancient 
history and ts forgotten completely, but the feuds between Campbells 
and non-Campbells are much more recent (see under Appin and 
Glencoe) and faint memories still linger. 

(See also article at the beginning of this guide.) 


Clearances 


*‘From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us and the waste of seas— 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


When the bold kindred, in the time long vanish’d, 
Conquered the soil and fortified the keep— 

No seer foretold the children would be banish’d, 
That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep.” 


“The Canadian Boat-Song,” 1829. Author unknown. 


After the “‘Forty-Five” the whole of the life of the Highlands under- 
went a complete change. Before the rebellion the chief lived surrounded 
by his clan, speaking the same language and having interests and tastes 
in common. Then came the forfeiture of the estates; the chiefs fled 
abroad, lost touch with their country and when, years later, the estates 
were restored to the sons of the old chiefs, they were restored to aliens 
who had not even a language in common with their poverty-stricken 
clansmen. The Highlands were in a bad way. The new chiefs and the 
English proprietors who had by purchase and marriage acquired High- 
land estates, found them poor, miserable, and encumbered with debts. 
Sheep farming was a way of making money, and with quite unbelievable 
callousness many of the landlords forced their helpless tenants to leave 
the homes of their ancestors and then did pretty well for themselves, 
feeding sheep among the ruins. No imaginative person can to-day look 
unmoved on the humble heaps of stones that can be found in almost 
every glen in the Highlands. The horrible story can be read at length 
in MacKenzie’s History of the Highland Clearances. The emigration 
began at the end of the eighteenth century, reached huge proportions 
after the Napoleonic Wars and was further helped by the potato famine 
of 1846. Most of the emigrants went to Glasgow or Canada, which may 
be said to have been built out of the ruins of the Highlands. The loss of 
population from the Highland counties has been placed at 200,000. The 
Highlands have never really recovered from the clearances. Sheep later 
gave place to deer and the decay of the country progressed one stage 
further. 


BEN NEVIS and the old Gondolier which used to take passengers on the CALEDONIAN CANAL. 


DUNSTAFFNAGE CASTLE CLEGS 


Dunstaffnage Castle. Here the CLEGS 
Scots, newly arrived from Ireland, ee 
are supposed to have established (or Horse-flies). They will not trouble you after the beginning of 


their headquarters from 500 to  Aygust, but this is the only cheerful thing I know about them. 
843, when they were united with 


the Picts. They then removed their 
capital to Scone and took with 


them their Coronation Stone now CLIMBIN G 


under the throne in Westminster nae : , ; : 
Abbey. The MacDougalls held 8 distinct from scrambling and walking can best be indulged in on 


Dunstaffnage in the early middle Ben Nevis, the hills of Glencoe, Garbh Bheinn in Ardgour, and 
ages, but Bruce captured it and particularly the Coolins. The Scottish Mountaineering Club 
appointed a Campbell hereditary publish excellent guide books and maps to these districts. There is 
“captain.” There is a Captain oye phrase which recurs in these guide books and will act as a spur: 


of Dunstafinage to-day. ‘As far as is known, nothing has been attempted here.” 
The present ruin is not very re- 


markable, though some of it dates 
from Bruce’s time. On _ the 
: J 
ramparts is a brass gun from the Columba 
Tobermory wreck. The situation see IONA. 
is beautiful, though rather over- 


LOCH DUICH. 
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DUNSTAFFNAGE CASTLE 


grown ‘with trees. The chapel 
near the castle is said to contain the 
bones of various early monarchs. 

Duror. A railway station and a few 
houses. There is a standing-stone 
in front of Achara House. A 
minister of Duror, the Rev. 
James MacDougall, published 
some interesting collections of 
folk-lore. 

Easdale. The village is partly on 
the Island of Seil and partly on 
Easdale Island. It was a slate- 
quarrying village with rows of 
white cottages. The slate quarries 
are now filled with green sea 
water and only a few cottages are 
white and inhabited, many are in 
various stages of greyness and 
dissolution. The situation is re- 
markable and there is a magnifi- 
cent view from the high ground. 
Between 1842 and 1862 nearly 
half a million pounds’ worth of 
slates were taken from Easdale. DUROR Church. 
The method used was to drive 
wedges of wood into the rocks at 
low water; the wood swelled 
when the tide rose, and the rocks 
split. Quarrying has been going 
on here at least since the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 
Nether Lorn and its Neighbourhood, 
by Patrick H. Gillies, is an inter- 
esting book about this district. 

Eigg has many crofts and is a 
pleasing contrast to the melan- 
choly desert of Rum. The Sgurr 
of Eigg looks odd and is odd. 
Lava from a huge volcano flowed 
down a valley and solidified there 
into extremely hard pitchstone; 
rain, frost, and sun have removed 
the whole landscape—volcano, 
valley and all—but the pitchstone 
was so hard that it remained; and 
now instead of flooring a valley 
it roofs a hill. Eigg belonged to 
the MacDonalds—the Clanranald 
branch of the clan—but about 
1590 the whole population was 
wiped out by MacLeods in a 
peculiarly horrible massacre, 
and the island was re-settled from a - 
the mainland (see Sir Walter 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather). HASD ALE: 
“ Singing sands” in Laig Bay 
are curious; they make a queer 
noise, not unmusical, when trod- 
den on. The people of Eigg are 
Catholics. The Cruise of The 
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EIGG CROFTERS 


Betsey, by Hugh Miller, has a good 
account of Eigg. 

Erraid or Earraid (accent on first 
syllable). A little island whence 
the Dubh Hirteach lighthouse 
was hewn and where to-day the 
lighthouse men live when off duty. 
Robert Louis Stevenson came 
here when his father was building 
the lighthouse and wrote of 
Erraid as Aros in the Merry 
Men (only he placed a farm on 
the island), again under its own 
name in Kidnapped, and finally 
in Memories and Portraits. 

Fladdachuan. ‘“‘There’s abundance 
of sea-fowl that come to hatch 
their Young in the Isle; the 
Coulterneb [Puffin] is very num- 
erous here, it comes in the middle 
of March, and goes away in the 
middle of August: it makes a 
Tour round the Isle Sunways, 
before it settles on the Ground, 
and another at going away in 
August; which Ceremony is much 
approved by the Tenant of the 
Isle, and is one of the chief 


RUM from EIGG. 


CROFTERS < 


are yearly tenants of Highland farms the rent of which does not 
exceed fifty pounds a year. In practice few crofters pay anything 
like this rent. A croft consists usually of three to ten acres of arable 
land as well as grazing rights for a fixed number of sheep on the open 
hillside. A crofter holds his land on a yearly tenancy but the land- 
lord cannot give him notice to quit if he pays his rent, cultivates the 
land himself, and keeps buildings and land from deteriorating. The 
crofter, however, can terminate his tenancy on a year’s notice. The 
Land Court can be asked by either crofter or landlord to fix a “‘fair 
rent.” A crofter’s right to occupy and cultivate his croft descends 
from father to son, or can be willed away. In Ireland it can be sold, 
but not in Scotland. 

Ranchiae pear ORT WILEL ANT Eres Some maintain that an adequate living can still be had from a 
revival of the cattle rearing which was once the croft even without various government subsidies, but the fact remains 
chief occupation of the Highlanders. that the crofting population 1s diminishing. 

Dp? 


Crofts at STAFFIN BAY, SKYE. 


FLADDACHUAN 


Arguments he made use of for 
making the like round, as he sets 
out to Sea with his boat.” Martin. 
There is no tenant now to imitate 
the superstitious practices of the 
sea-birds. 

Fort William is a little tourist town 
below Ben Nevis. From the town 
the Ben is out of sight, but it is 
Fort William’s chief attraction all 
the same. The foreshore of Loch 
Linnhe is taken up with railway 
sidings, and the town consists of 
one long, very miscellaneous 
street, with villas perched on the 
hillside above. Knitted goods, 
tartans, and walking sticks in 
abundance. The West High- 
land Museum contains a remark- 
able historical collection, including 
a “secret” portrait of Charles 
Edward, a portrait which appears 
to be a meaningless collection of 
daubs until one gazes not at the 
painting but at its reflection in 
a polished cylinder. 

The history of Fort William 
begins with a fort built by King 
William III to overawe the men 
of Lochaber: Camerons, Stewarts 
and MacDonalds, Jacobites to a 
man. William’s fort was demol- 
ished to make way for the railway; 
a bit of the rampart and the dere- 
lict governor’s house can be seen 
between the goods station and 
the loch. The panelling from 
this house is in the museum. 

The ancient history of the district 
is to be found at Inverlochy, 
where there are the ruins of the 
old castle. Boethius—from Aber- 
deen—maintained that here there 
was once a great city remarkable 
for the resort of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards, ruled by King Achaius, 
a person of sufficient importance 
to conclude pacts of mutual 
assistance with Charlemagne. A 
glance at a map shows what a 
good eye Achaius had for a 
strategic site. Two battles have 
been fought here. In 1431 Donald 
Balloch defeated an army sent by 
James V, and in February, 1645, 
Montrose defeated Argyll; near 
the town are some cairns com- 
memorating this second battle of 
Inverlochy. MacDonalds are said 
to add a stone whenever they pass, 
Campbells to remove one. Scott 
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CULDEES 
CULDEES 


Were members of a religious order instituted by St. Maelruin 
in Dublin in 787. They were hermits, and ruins of their cells can 
be found in the most extraordinary places, particularly on Atlantic 
islets where it is impossible to land nine days in ten. With the rest 
of the old Celtic church the Culdees were suppressed in the twelfth 
century. 


DEER 


STAGS: 12th August to 12th October. 

HINDS: 10th November to 31st March. 

The man who shoots a stag or a hind at other times 1s not breaking 
any law, only a gentleman’s agreement. The deer go to the mountain 
tops in June when the clegs begin to bite. “Deer” in the Highlands 
means Red Deer. There are a few Fallow Deer on Mull and near 
Arisaig, and Roe Deer live in many wooded districts. 


Red deer. 


Devil 

Demons seem to be common in the Highlands, but the Devil 
is not often met with. He can be raised by the horrible process of 
the Taghairm. You roast cats alive. After one or two die in this 
manner a fiend will come and ask you to stop—the Devil is King 
of the Cats. If you go on, a superior fiend will come until finally, 
at dawn or thereabouts, the Devil himself will appear, willing to 
grant anything you want if you will leave the cats alone. The 
Taghairm is best done in a ruined church. 


DUNS 


(see under BROCHS). 


FORT WILLIAM 


gives an anti-Campbell account 
of the battle in A Legend of 
Montrose, and Neil Munro in 
Fohn Splendid gives a pro-Camp- 
bell account. To-day Inverlochy 
is industrial. The British Alu- 
minium Company have built an 
immense erection of blood- 
coloured corrugated iron, where 
they smelt aluminium by water- 
power. There are streets of new 
semi-detached houses. Some of 
the pros and a lot of the cons of 
Highland industrialism can be 
studied at Inverlochy. (See also 
Ben Nevis and Glen Nevis.) 


Garvelloch Isles or Isles of the 


Sea. Three islets in a row where 
the Firth of Lorne becomes the 
Atlantic Ocean. All are unin- 
habited, but on the southern- 
most, Eileach an Naoimh, there 
are some very ancient ruins. 
A stone with a rough cross on it 
is said to mark the grave of 
Eithne, mother of Columba. 
Other carved stones have been 
stolen. This island is probably 


the Hinba mentioned several 
times in Adamnan’s Life of 
Columba. 


Glencoe has not been improved by 
a Kingston-by-pass of a road 
which has been driven through it 
in an unnecessarily brutal manner. 
Brilliant streamlined charabancs 
purr up and down. But the glen 
is still as grim as ever, once one 
takes two steps off the road. On 
the north side Aonach Eagach is 
a continuous wall, on the south 
side six rocky hills tower above 
the glen. These are, starting from 
the foot, Bidean nam Bian (3,766 
ft.), the Three Sisters of Glencoe, 
Buchaille Etive Beg (3,129 ft.), 
and Buchaille Etive Mor (3,345 
ft.). There are stiff rock climbs 
on all of them. Near the top of 
the glen is “‘the Studdy” (studdy 
=an anvil), where one tradition- 
ally pauses to admire the view; 
from it a path goes over to Dalness 
at the head of Loch Etive. A little 
further on a walker can go to 
Kinlochleven by the “Devil’s 
Staircase,” the wreck of one of 
Wade’s roads. 

Glencoe is, of course, notorious 
for the massacre of the Mac- 
Donalds in 1692. It shocked the 


EACH VISGE 


GLENCOE. 


Each Gisge 

(or Water Horse) is a fiend that lives in a loch. It appears in two 
forms. Sometimes a handsome young man makes love to girls, the 
girl is fortunate if she finds in time that he has water weeds in his 
hair or horse hoofs. If she doesn’t notice this she is taken to the loch 
and eaten. At other times a beautiful horse, very gentle and in- 
gratiating, approaches children playing beside the loch; a child gets 
on its back and the demon instantly leaps into the loch and devours 
its victim. There are also water bulls and kelpies, which are much 
the same. The kelpies, however, have the curious and unpleasant 
speciality of leaping from behind on to lonely horsemen and folding 
them in a wet embrace. 


EAGLES 


(see BIRDS). 


EXTINCT BEASTS AND BIRDS 


Brown bears became extinct in the Highlands before 1100, 
Reindeer and elks before 1300, beavers before 1600. The last wolf 
was killed in 1743. The goshawk and the kite were exterminated 
about fifty years ago, the polecat more recently. 


Che Fairies 
Highland fairies are almost all women. They have no queen and no 
names or titles. They live inside green hillocks and seem to spend most 
of their time singing and dancing; fiddlers and pipers are decoyed into 
their mounds to give them music. They also kidnap women to act as 
nurses and often leave their own children instead of human ones. They 
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GLENCOE 


conscience of the Highlands as 
nothing else has, before or since, 
for the murderers used the sacred 
laws of hospitality to commit 
the crime. The man on the spot 
who carried it through was 
Campbell of Glenlyon, and be- 
hind him is a line of men increas- 
ing in rank and, possibly, de- 
creasing in culpability until one 
reaches King William himself. 
Queen Victoria said, “Let me 
hope King William knew nothing 
of it.” Let us hope so, too. The 
deliberate planning of this mas- 
sacre must be one of the basest 
things in history. The letters 
still exist. 

The place where the village of the 
MacDonalds stood has never been 
re-occupied; the village of Glen- 
coe, where there are several new 
Scandinavian houses, is now down 
near the loch where the River Coe 
flows through shady pools. On the 
hillside above is a big modern 
mansion that until recently was 
roofed with vermilion tiles; a 
public benefactor who bought it 
has now replaced them with 
slates. Above the mansion is the 
queer little Sgirr na Ciche (the 
Pap of Glencoe) (2,430 ft.) with 
an interesting view. The people 
of Glencoe are almost all Episco- 
palians. 


Glenelg. A few houses remain of 


all the hundreds that once filled 
these glens. Glenelg can be 
reached by a very rough and 
adventurous road over the Bealach 
Ratagain (1,115 ft.). The diffic- 
ulty of this road is one of the 
reasons why the car ferry to 
Skye has been suspended. This 
ferry to Skye was much used in 
the past and many thousand 
cattle must have swum across on 
their way to the markets in the 
Lowlands, though the current in 
the narrows is so strong that 
small steamers often anchor here 
waiting for the tide to turn. Ships 
call at Genelg pier on their way 
to Kyle of Lochalsh and Mallaig. 
South of Genelg is Glenbeg with 
two brochs. From the head of 
Glenbeg one can climb Ben 
Screel (Beinn Sgriol) 3,039 ft. 
high. 


Glenfinnan. At the head of Loch 
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THE FAIRIES 


MacDonald Burial Place, LOCH LEVEN. 


travel invisibly in eddies of wind, but if anyone throws into these eddies 
their left shoe, earth from a molehill, or a naked knife, the fairies have 
to drop whatever it is that they have stolen. They milk deer (perhaps 
a memory of the reindeer which existed in Scotland until the early 
middle ages). The flowers, which fade on earth in the autumn, bloom 
again in the underworld; the cuckoo sings there through the winter. 
The fairies have sometimes an alarming dog as big as a bullock and dark 
green; dogs of this earth hate it and them. The underworld is a place of 
great gaiety but it is timeless and much easier to enter than to leave; it is 
faintly sinister. Fairy women are beautiful but there is often something 
slightly wrong with them. If, on Mull, a lovely woman dressed in green, 
but with only one nostril, asks the traveller for a pinch of snuff he would 
do well to be cautious. 


FAIRY EGGS, 


or sea nuts, are like big, flattish horse-chestnuts, very hard and 
light. They are sometimes found thrown up by the sea on the west 


coast of Scotland. They used to be prized and worn to keep off the 


evil eye; then someone thought of planting them, and they grew into 
a flower called Mimosa Scandens, which flourishes in the West 
Indies. So the Gulf Stream is evidently no myth. 

Searching for fairy eggs is a pleasant occupation, though the 
chances of success are small. You can see some in the West Highland 
Museum at Fort William. 


SKionn’s Questions : 
“What is redder than blood? 


The face of a worthy man when strangers come and no meat by him to 
gibe them. 


What is sharper than a sword? 
GA foe's reproach 
What is the best jewel? 
kitten 
J. F. Campbell’s TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


GLENFINNAN Viaduct. 
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GLENFINNAN Ei OR TY FIVE 


Shiel. Here is a fine railway via- fForty-Hive 
duct and a monument, erected in Si D 5 Y 
1815, marking the place where Means 1745; the date of Charles Edward Stuart’s attempt to regain 


Charles Edward called the clans fr his father the sovereignty of Great Britain and Ireland. This rebellion 
together at the beginning of the has been the subject of innumerable books and almost everything there 
forty-five. Among the planta- is to be said about it has been said already. Remarkable though the 
tions to the west of the loch is events of 1745 and 1746 were, it is, however, the tragic results of these 
years that are of greater interest to us to-day. It may be said that the 
with a bell picturesquely hung Highlands have never really recovered from what happened more than 
between two supports. There are two hundred years ago. f 
big hills all round. From Glen- The course of the Forty-Five was as follows: 
finnan onwards for 20 miles the The French agreed to help James the Old Pretender (or James III 
Mallaig road is not one for a nd VIII) to seize the throne of Britain. A French fleet set out but was 
fussy or nervous motorist, but riven back by the English fleet and lost many ships in a storm. The 
it is exceptionally beautiful. French would not try again in spite of the desperate attempts to persuade 
Glen Nevis, between tremendous them made by Charles Edward, son of James. Seeing this was hopeless 
craggy walls, is a very beautiful Charles Edward pawned his jewels, chartered two ships, and set off for 
glen. It has two waterfalls and Scotland unknown to his father or the French court. On the voyage they 
a vitrified fort. It is a cul-de-sac, fell in with an English man-of-war and after a long fight one of Charles’s 
except for a pedestrian energetic ships was so damaged she had to turn back. On the 2nd of August with 
enough to walk over the moors to ne ship and no army Charles landed near Arisaig. The Highland 
the railway station at Corrour. chiefs met him and the general feeling was one of hopelessness. But 
Glen Shiel (nothing to do with Charles talked them round, on the 19th of August the standard was 
Loch Shiel) ‘“‘a dark and gloomy raised at Glenfinnan, and Charles, with an army of 1,200 men, which 
defile.” On the south side is the ‘tapidly increased, marched away from the Highlands to conquer the 
Saddle (3,317 ft.) not despised by South. He captured Perth; then Edinburgh, where he set up a court; 
rock-climbers. On the north are then on to Lancaster and Preston and Derby. When the Highland 
the Five Sisters of Kintail, the army reached Derby the court at London were already packing their ~ 
chief of which—Sgirr Fhuaran luggage. But this astonishing raid into England was useless. The English 
(Scour Ouran) (3,505 ft.)\—rises Jacobites drank toasts but would not fight, the Highlanders wanted to 
in one continuous slope from sea get home. The retreat began on the 6th of December. For four months the 
level to the top. One just has to Highland army retreated north with the English army following slowly 
keep on and on and on Round _ behind. On the 16th of April, 1746, the Highlanders turned and fought at 
the corner, above Croe Bridge, is Culloden, near Inverness. They were routed. 
Beinn Fhada (which is also spelt, Charles escaped. He made for the same place near Arisaig where 
more phonetically, Ben Attow) he had landed nine months before and found a ship to take him to 
(3,383 ft.). “There must be the Outer Isles. It was a bad move. The English had command of the 
many good rock climbs on the sea, and in the small area of the islands he would soon have been captured 
northern aspect of this moun- but for Flora MacDonald, who disguised him as her maid and brought 
tain, but apparently nothing has him safely to Skye, through the blockade. On Skye he had various | 
yet been tried,” says the guide narrow escapes until on the Sth of July he got back to the mainland For 
book of the Scottish Moun- the next fortnight he hid in various caves in the Morar and Arisaig 
taineering Club; Beinn Fhada_ districts, hemmed in by a chain of sentries and camps which had been 
means “long mountain” and it established from Loch Hourn to Loch Hilt. On the 21st of July he got 
is long. There is plenty of exer- through the chain near the head of Loch Hourn. On the Ist of August | 
cise for the legs hereabouts, for he was hiding somewhere in the great woods of Glen Affric. On the 
after climbing the hills one can 15th of August he was near Loch Arkaig. On the 28th of August he 
walk to the Falls of Glomach struck east to Ben Alder, where Cluny MacPherson hid him in the 
where a river plunges into a famous “cage” on the mountain side. On the 13th of September he heard 
chasm 500 ft. deep; or across to that a French ship was at Arisaig and he set off once more for this district. 
Glen Affric and down it to Inver- On the 19th of September he and many of his followers sailed from 
cannich (about 30 miles). In Loch nan Uamh in a French ship, called, ironically, L’Heureuse. | 
1719 there was a battle in Glen 
Shiel. Two Spanish ships had 
landed 300 Spanish solaiee FOXES 
MacRaes and MacKenzies joined 
them, but the other clans had a 
depressingly clear recollection of 
the failure of the Jacobite risin 
of 1715 and stayed at oe GAELIC 
Troops were rushed from Inver- ‘ see article. 
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MORVEN. LOCH LINNHE in the foreground. LOCH SUNART in the distance. CREACH 
BHEINN in the centre. 


a large modern catholic church 


are technically “vermin” and are shot. 


va 


GLEN SHIEL 


ness, frigates sailed into Loch 
Duich, and the MHanoverians 
crushed the rising without much 
difficulty. 

Iona. “‘Narrest this (Isle of Mull) 
be twa myles of sea, layes the Isle 
the Erische call I colm kill, that 
is Sanct Colm’s Isle, ane faire 
mayne Isle of twa myle and mair 
and ane myle braid, fertill and 
fruitfull of corn and store and 
guid for fishing. Within this ile 
there is a monastery of Mounkes 
and ane uther of nuns, with a 
paroche kirke, and sundrie uther 
chapells dotat of auld be the kings 
of Scotland and Clandonald of the 
Tyles.”” Dean Munro in 1592. 
Today there is less to see on the 
island of Iona than there was in 
1592, but there are still the ruins 
of the nunnery, bright with 
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flowers and the graveyard where 
more than fifty kings and in- 
numerable clan chiefs are buried 
“because this sanctuary was wont 
to be the maist honourable and 
ancient place that was in Scotland 
in thair dayes.” The restored 
cathedral church is conspicuous 
on a hill above the village and 
nearby are the monastery ruins 
which are being gradually re- 
stored to serve as headquarters 
for the recently formed Iona 
Community. Of all the carved 
stone crosses on the island three 
survive. 

The buildings now standing on 
Iona are of great interest, but the 
small island itself has an interest 
which is perhaps greater still. 
Its connection with the life of 
St. Columba is-very detailed and 


IONA Cathedral and St. Martin’s Cross. 


intimate. On this small green 
hill Columba had a vision of 
angels, on this stone he sat to say 
goodbye to the brethren, and so on. 
Every stone and stream has a 
name and a legend; Dr. Johnson 
was entirely correct when he said 
of Iona ‘“‘To abstract the mind 
from all local emotion would be 
impossible if it were endeavoured 
and would be foolish if it were 
possible.” P 

The village, once near the west- 
ern shore, now faces east across 
the Sound of Iona. The centre of 
the island is cultivated and so is 
the north-east portion, the rest 
consists of little heathery ups and 
downs. There is a machar with 
beautiful white sands on the 
western shore and another at the 
northern end. 


IONA 


The most considerable hill is 
behind the cathedral—Dun I 
(pronounced ee)—and from its 
summit one can see all the 
islands of the Inner Hebrides, 
and in clear weather South Uist 
as well. But one cannot see 
Ireland and this was the reason 
Columba came here, landing at 
Port na Churaich (Curragh har- 
bour) at the south end of the 
island on May 12th (Whit Satur- 
day) 563. Either as penance or 
because it made him intolerably 
homesick he had vowed to settle 
out of sight of his native country 
and his first act on landing was to 
climb to the headland above the 
bay and convince himself that 
Ireland really was below the 
horizon. The headland is called 
Carn Cul ri Eirinn (Hill of turn- 
ing the back to Ireland). 

When Columba landed Scotland 
was four separate nations. The 
Scots, Columba’s kinsmen, were 
new-comers from Ireland, they 
held Argyllshire and were Christ- 
ians. The kingdom of Strathclyde 
extended from Lanarkshire to 
Lancashire, the people spoke 
some ancient Welsh dialect and 
had at least heard Christian 
preaching ever since Ninian set 
up his church in Galloway in the 
year 390. South-east Scotland 
was held by the Angles who 
worshipped Thor and Odin and 
who spoke a northern form of 
Anglo-Saxon. The fourth nation 
was that of the Picts who spoke 
Pictish—whatever that was—and 
worshipped Gods of their own, 
it was much the largest of the 
four nations and had a powerful 
king named Brude who lived at 
Inverness. Columba became the 
apostle to the Picts. His life was 
spent travelling in Brude’s domin- 
ions founding churches and 
monasteries, but Jona always 
remained his headquarters. Most 
of our early missionary saints are 
dim names, but Columba’s life 
was written by his kinsman and 
successor Adamnan and his per- 
sonality emerges remarkably 
clearly even after fourteen cen- 
turies. 

After thirty years of unceasing 
activity Columba died on Iona 


at the age of seventy-two. In the 
same year Augustine landed in 
Kent, bringing with him the 
Roman Christianity which backed 
by the powerful Northumbrian 
kings, was ultimately to displace 
the Celtic Church. 

Originally Iona must have been 
a safe and peaceful place, secure 
from the warfare of the mainland, 
but, when the Vikings appeared 
in these waters, Iona, as a matter 
of course, became one of their 
objectives. The first massacre 
took place on the sands of 
Martyrs Bay in 806. Iona had 
become a dangerous outpost and 
about the year 818 the primacy of 
Scotland was transferred from 
Iona to the newly founded abbey 
of Dunkeld (near Perth). Iona 
henceforward ceases to be of 
importance in Scottish history, 
but becomes a place of pilgrimage 
and ‘“‘sepulture.” Many kings 
were buried here including the 
great Kenneth MacAlpine (died 
860) Duncan (died 1040) and 
MacBeth (died 1057). The oldest 
existing building on the island— 
the roofless St. Oran’s chapel— 
dates from 1070 when Margaret, 
wife of King Malcolm Canmore, 
restored the decayed monastery. 
Soon after Iona was made a part 
of the diocese of Sodor and Man 
under the primacy not of Dunkeld 
but of Trondhjem in Norway. 
Reginald Lord of the Isles 
finally put an end to the Celtic 
Church of Iona in 1203, when 
he brought the Benedictines to the 
island and founded a monastery 
and a nunnery, the ruins of which 
still exist. In 1247 the Abbots of 
Iona once more acknowledged 
the Bishop of Dunkeld as their 
superior. The earliest part of the 
present cathedral dates from this 
time. About 1500 the cathedral 
was largely reconstructed, but in 
1561 the reformers in Scotland 
ordered it to be dismantled. 
It is said that at the same time 
some three hundred stone crosses 
were thrown into the sea. 

In 1899 the eighth Duke of 
Argyll, the owner of the whole 
island, gave the cathedral ruins 
to the Church of Scotland on 
condition that any recognised 


Christian denomination might 
apply for its use for the celebra- 
tion of its full office of worship. 
This arrangement is believed to 
be unique in the world. The 
cathedral was restored between 
the years 1902 and 1910, and 
the eighth duke and his duchess 
were buried in it under an 
elaborate marble tomb. 

To complete this history of Iona 
a note must be added about the 
Iona Community, at present 
busily restoring the monastic 
buildings adjoining the cathedral. 
The Community dates from 1938 
when Dr. George Macleod was 
minister of the notorious district 
of Govan in Glasgow. For three 
months each summer the com- 
munity live on Iona; many are 
craftsmen helping in the restora- 
tion of the abbey buildings, most 
of the others are ministers newly 
ordained who join for two years. 
They wish ‘‘to make reverent 
experiment in new organization 
and new approaches to worship.” 
There is also an Jona Youth 
Trust, and in July and August 
some four hundred young people 
—chiefly from industrial Glasgow 
—attend a succession of holiday 
conferences. 

In the summer Iona is visited 
also by many excursionists from 
Oban, who spend an hour and 
a half ashore. They see the ruins 
of the nunnery (thirteenth cen- 
tury), they see the tall thin 
MacLean’s cross (fifteenth cen- 
tury) standing by the roadside, 
they enter the little graveyard of 
St. Oran where some carved 
tombs remain of the kings and 
chiefs once buried here. In the 
middle of the graveyard they see 
St. Oran’s chapel (eleventh cen- 
tury) with its carved Norman 
door. In front of the cathedral 
stands the fine cross of St. Martin 
(tenth century) and the—perhaps 
older—St. John’s cross, recently 
restored. The west front of the 
cathedral is 1910. Most of the 
rest dates from about 1500, but 
some of it is as old as the thir- 
teenth century. Columba’s tomb 
on the north side of the entrance 
to the nave may, however, actually 
be Columba’s tomb. 
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IONA 


Those who want to spend longer 
on Jona would be wise to make 
plans well ahead. There is not 
much accominodation on the 
island, and it is usually booked 
months in advance. The tourist 
ships from Oban only come in the 
summer. In winter one must 
ferry from Oban to Mull, cross 
Mull, and ferry once more. In 
bad weather, even in summer, 
Jona can be completely isolated. 

The best small book about Iona 
is perhaps Iona, a History of the 
Island, by F. M. McNeill. Further 
reading should include two large 
books: Jona, Its History and 
Antiquities, by Macmillan and 
Brydall (1898), and The Story of 
Iona, by E. C. Trenholme (1909); 
also Vita Sanctae Columbae, by 
Adamnan (translated W. Huyshe). 

Inverlochy (see Fort William). 

Kerrera (accent on first syllable) 
has the ruins of Gylen Castle, 
built by MacDougalls, at its 
southern end. Alexander II died 
of a fever at Kerrera in 1249 when 
leading a fleet against the Norse- 
men of the Isles. Kerrera is 
lumpy and green, the southern 
end is a wilderness of tumbled 
rocks. The obelisk at the north 
end commemorates David Hutch- 
eson, who founded the steamship 
company which is now Mac- 
Brayne’s. Lobsters are sent from 
Kerrera to Piccadilly. 

Kilbride (south of Oban) has a 
restored cross 114 ft. in height 
near the old churchyard. A Latin 
inscription gives the date 1516. 

Kilmelfort. Frequented by trout 
and salmon fishers. Near here is 
the Pass of Melfort, a deep, 
wooded ravine. The old road, 
which wound along the bottom, 
has been closed because falling 
stones were so dangerous. The 
new road keeps above the ravine 
and only at one point is there a 
view down into it. 

Kinlochleven. Industrial and 
smoky. Scarlet-roofed semi- 
detached, in rows. For a few 
hundreds yards one might be in 
Coatbridge or Falkirk. British 
Aluminium Company’s works 
belch fumes which contain 
fluorine. This has had a bad 
effect on vegetation, but seems to 
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GILPIN 


“A mountain is of use sometimes to close a distance by an elegant, 
varied line: and sometimes to come in as a second ground, hanging 
over a lake, or forming a skreen to the nearer objects. To each 
purpose the Scotch mountains are well adapted. The distances of 
this country, with all their uniformity, have at least one praise, 
as we have often had occasion to observe, that of being bounded by 
a grand chain of blue mountains: and when these mountains approach, 
their shapes are generally such as may with little alteration be 
transferred to canvas.” 

“The lakes of Scotland are as various as its mountains: but they 
partake with them of the barrenness of the country. In the neigh- 
bourhood of water one should expect something more of vegetation. 
In general, however, the Scotch lakes are very little adorned. You 
see fine sweeping lines, bays, recesses, islands, castles and mountain 
skreens; all of which, except the castles, are in the best style. But 
with these embellishments you must be content: wood you seldom 
find; at least in any degree of richness or proportion.” 


William Gilpin’s TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 


Glaistig 

A supernatural female, not so ugly nor so powerful as the great 
Cailleach Bheur. There was a glaistig attached to the castles of 
most chiefs; she wept before a funeral or was seen washing a shroud; 
before a wedding she could be heard rejoicing. Like the fairies, she 
wore green and she had long, yellow hair. She did house work 
mysteriously while everyone slept and milk was poured out on the 
ground as an offering to her. A banshee 1s a sort of glaistig that 
specialises in wailing and shroud washing. Banshees have never been 
known to be cheerful, whereas this seems to be the normal state of 
mind of an ordinary glaistig. 


GOLF 


The course at Oban is well known; most of the others in our area 
are unpretentious but pleasant enough. They vary from courses like 
those of Portree, Kyle of Lochalsh, Fort William, and Mallaig 
to courses where one has to chase cattle away from all the greens 


before playing. 
GROUSE 


(see BIRDS.) 


HEATHER 


Three species are common: 

CALLUNA VULGARIS: Ling or Heather—with tiny flowers which 
are rose-coloured. 

ERICA CINEREA: Bell Heather—with larger egg-shaped flowers 
of a strong purple colour. 

ERICA TETRALIX: Cross-leaved Heath, Marsh Heather, or French 
Heather—with flowers larger still and rosy red, the leaves arranged up 
the stem in groups of four. 

All these can have white flowers. 


PORTREE at low tide. 
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KINLOCHLEVEN 


have none on human beings (it is 
even said to improve their teeth!) 
But even without the yellow 
smoke Kinlochleven is unattrac- 
tive. 

The road from Kinlochleven to 
Ballachulish was made by German 
prisoners in the first war; before 
that “the Devil’s Staircase” 
was used, a high and difficult 
track that zigzagged over the 
hills from Glencoe, originally 
constructed by General Wade. 
When the works at Kinlochleven 
were being built, a number of 
navvies, tramping to find work, 
were overtaken by a snowstorm 
on the Devil’s Staircase and lost 
their lives. (See Children of the 
Dead End, by Patrick MacGill.) 
A careful piece of researh icnto 
social conditions at Kinlochleven 
has recently been published: 
From Croft to Factory, by Mary 
Gregor and Ruth Crichton (1946). 
A footpath from Kinlochleven to 
Fort William has been clearly 
signposted by the Scottish Rights 
of Way Society. 

Kintail is the district at the head 
of Loch Duich. ‘‘The commons 
here are MacRaes and are by far 
the most Fierce, Warlike and 
Strongest Men under Seaforth”: 
The Highlands in 1750. Kintail 
Forest now belongs to the National 
Trust for Scotland. (See also 
Glen Shiel.) 

Knoydart. The district between 
Loch Hourn and Loch Nevis. 
Very mountainous. Can only be 
reached on foot or by boat. It 
belonged of old to a branch of the 
MacDonnells of Glengarry. (See 
under Loch Hourn and Loch 
Nevis.) 

Kyle of Lochalsh. The railway 
terminus and port of call for 
steamers to Mallaig, Portree, 
Stornoway, etc. A ferry for cars 
runs to Kyleakin on Skye. A 
miscellaneous and planless village 
but with a view of Skye. 

Ledaig (see Benderloch). 

Lismore. Long and narrow and 
low and green. Can be reached 
from Oban or Port Appin. Chiefly 
remarkable for having been the 
seat of the Bishop of Argyll and 
the Isles. The extremely humble 
little cathedral is now the parish 
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HEATHER 


Heather is burnt in the spring in order that grass may grow for the 
sheep. Grouse eat heather and sheep eat grass, and bitter arguments 
sometimes arise. 


Kelpic 


see EACH UISGE. 


MACHAIR 


(accent on first syllable). In various parts of the west coast and the 
islands one comes on flat areas of sandy soil between the rocky hills 
and the sea. Sometimes these little plains are cultivated, as at 
Arisaig. Sometimes they provide grazing for cattle (and innumer- 
able rabbits). The machairs are dry, and the soil, though light, has 
plenty of lime. Flowers like the dark-blue chalk milkwort grow there. 
The machairs are one of the chief beauties of the West Highlands 
and the Hebrides. They exist on Colonsay, Iona, Coll, Tiree, and 
on the mainland near Arisaig and Morar. 


MIDGES 


. . terribles insectes, plus petits que des poux et plus cruels 
que des moustiques, car ils piguent tout le corps, sans sifflement 
avertisseur.””—PAUL HENRI BORDEAUX. 

See CONTROL OF MIDGES, published by Department of Health for 
Scotland (H.M.S.O., 1946), though its conclusions are not 
cheerful. 

Light a smudge fire, smoke black shag, and if you know of an 
“Insect Repellent’ by all means use it. 
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CASTLE STALKER, LISMORE and MULL (a very low spring tide). 


LISMORE 


church. The bishop had a castle, 

like any other chief; it was at 

Auchindown on the western shore. 

Lismore is unusual in the West 

Highlands in being made of lime- 
stone. 

Lochaber. Means “the meeting of 
the lochs,” and is applied to the 
districts of Glen Nevis, Glen Roy 

and Glen Spean. It is an old 

mistake to suppose that the upper 
part of Loch Linnhe is called 
“Loch Aber.” 

Loch Aline (see Morven). 

Loch Alsh. The southern shore is 
steep and bleak, the northern one 
has little green capes and bays. It 
once supported a large population 
of Mathesons; in Glen Udalain, 
now empty, they could muster 

seven hundred men. Balmacara 
and the neighbourhood belong 
to the National Trust for Scot- 
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LOCH ALSH 


land (see Kyle of Lochalsh and 
Dornie). 

Loch Awe is confusing, as, owing 
to a recent geological change, the 
water runs out at what is obviously 
the wrong end. This new exit is 
the Pass of Brander, a strange, 
gloomy valley, not particularly 
picturesque, but certainly odd. 
The southern end of the loch is 
pleasant but unexciting. The 
northern end has the magnificent 
hill of Cruachan. There are two 
ruined castles on islands: Ard- 
connel of the Campbells and a 
Mac Naughton stronghold on Innis 
Fraoch. There are two island 
burial grounds: Innis Sherrich 
and the MacArthurs’ burial place 
on Innishail with old carved 
tombs. The artist P. G. Hamerton 
camped on Innishail and wrote 
a book about it: A Painter’s 
Camp in the Highlands (1862). 
There is also an island with a 
modern mansion-house, and a 
peninsula—nearly an island—with 
the famous ruins of Kilchurn 
Castle, that must have been 
painted a thousand times. Gilpin 
says, “This castle was built by 
the Lady of one of the Campbells 
who went to the Holy Wars. 
Here in solitary retirement she 
mourned his absence and waited 
his return.”” Wordsworth wrote 
a famous sonnet about it. The 
war cry of the Campbells was 
“Tt’s a Far Cry to Lochow” (or 
Loch Awe), boasting the im- 
pregnability of this central strong- 
hold. 

Loch Duich has a road along the 
northern shore which, for no very 
obvious reason, climbs to 506 ft. 
From up here there is a view. 
The big hills at the head of the 
loch are the Five Sisters of 
Kintail (see under Glen Sheil). 
Down below is Eilean Donan 
Castle (see under Dornie). 

Loch Hourn. A road leads from 
Invergarry past Tomdown to the 
head of Loch Hourn. There it 
stops. Big hills come straight 
down into the loch on all sides. 
Upper Loch Hourn is very 
narrow, lower Loch Hourn is 
wider and has two hills like gate- 
posts at the entrance: Beinn Sgriol 
(3,196 ft.) and Ladhar Bheinn 


RIVER LOCHY. 


MOUNTAINS 


MOUNTAINS 


A TABLE OF HEIGHTS 
EASIEST CLIMBED FROM 


BEN NEVIS Ae 4406 Fort William or Banavie. 
(BEN MACDHUI .. 4296) 
AONACH BEG 4060  Banavie. 
CARN EIGE 3877 | : 
MAM SOUL i ggg ¢ Glen Affric 
BIDEAN NAM BIAN ae 3766 Glen Coe or Glen Etive 
BINNEIN MOR Sis aoa 3700 Glen Nevis or Kinloch- 
(SNOWDON i 3560) leven. 
BEN CRUACHAN 3689  Dalmally or Bonawe. 
BEN STARAV ae 3541  —Kinlochetive. 
SCOUR OURAN .. 

(SGURR FHUARAN) .. 3505 Glen Shiel. 
SGURR NA CICHE ito 3410 The head of Loch Nevis. 
BEN ATTOW (BEINN FHADA) 3383 = Kintail. 
BEN VAIR ; 3363 Ballachulish or Duror. 
BUCHAILLE ETIVE MOR 3345 Glencoe. 
THE SADDLE we 3317 Glen Shiel. 
SGURR ALASDAIR (COOLINS) 3309 Glen Brittle (Skye). 
(SCAFELL PIKE 3210) 
BEN SCREEL (BEINN SGRIOL) 3196 Glenelg. 
BEN MORE ae 3185 Salen or Kinloch. 
BLAVEN (SKYE) . 3042 Loch Slapin. 

NORSEMEN 


The first Viking raid in the Hebrides was in 794. A hundred years 
later the Norsemen were well established in the Orkneys and elsewhere, 
and the Scottish coasts were suffering from continual attacks. During 
the tenth and eleventh centuries the Scots gradually lost Caithness, 
Sutherland, Wester Ross, and the Islands; in 1102 the Western Isles 
were formally made over to Magnus of Orkney. In 1249 Alexander II 
took the offensive once more against the Norsemen of the Isles but he 
died of a fever at Oban and his fleet sailed home; it was not until 1263 
that his great successor, Alexander III, fought and won the Battle of 
Largs, which finally broke the Norse power and made possible the 
re-conquest of the Isles. 

The Norse ruled the Hebrides for approximately four hundred 
years, but left surprisingly little behind except place names and a 
considerable racial admixture. Many of the northern clans were racially 
more Scandinavian than Celtic and many of the Norsemen became 
Celticised; the ferocious Magnus Barelegs, for instance, received his 
name from his shocked fellow countrymen when he stepped ashore at 
Trondhjem in highland dress. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


can often be seen in the dark nights of Winter, though they are 
actually more frequent in spring and autumn than in mid-winter. 
They usually appear as a faint glow along the northern horizon, 
or they look like a row of dim, vertical searchlights. In these latitudes 
they are almost always colourless. They sometimes take other forms, 
I saw one on Skye that was a flickering arch from horizon to 
horizon passing straight overhead, and sometimes they justify their 
old name of “‘the merry dancers.” They are electrical outbursts and 
are usually followed by a magnetic storm; when one sees the northern 
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LOCH HOURN 


(3,343 ft.). There are footpaths 
from the head of Loch Hourn to 
Arnisdale and so, by a rough road, 
to Glenelg; and to Inverie on 
Loch Nevis by way of Barrisdale; 
but the loch itself is the usual road. 


Loch Morar is remarkable for its 


amazing depth: 1,080 ft. ft is 
the deepest hole anywhere on 
the European plateau, except for 
the submarine valley that skirts 
southern Norway. A small road 
starts up the northern shore of 
the loch but rapidly becomes 
impassable for motors and con- 
tinues as a beautiful bridle path 
to Tarbert where one can cross 
to Loch Nevis and perhaps return 
to Mallaig by the mail launch. 
The upper part of Loch Morar is 
among big hills, the lower end 
has a number of islands, on one 
of which a seminary for Catholic 
priests was founded about 1700 
and transferred to Moidart a little 
later. 


Loch Nell. An attractive little loch 


behind Oban. The “Serpent 
Mound’’—a big heap of boulders 
at the south-west corner—is odd 
and unexplained; the idea of 
serpent worship seems to have 
been dropped. 


Loch Nevis (nothing to do with 


Ben Nevis). At the head of the 
loch are some very grand hills. 
The conspicuous cone is Sgurr na 
Ciche (3,410 ft.) The only reason- 
ably easy way to climb it is to 
get a motor boat to the head 
of Loch Nevis. There is a bridle 
path to the south of Sgurr na 
Ciche which leads to Loch 
Arkaig. Loch Nevis _ separates 
MacDonalds from MacDonnells. 


Loch Shiel is more like two lochs 


than one. The upper part is a 
typical Highland loch among big 
hills. Sgurr Ghiubsachain, par- 
ticularly, is grand. Twelve miles 
down, the loch narrows and there 
is an island burial place still some- 
times used by both protestants 
and catholics. The ruined chapel 
on this island has an altar with 
an ancient little square handbell 
standing on it. Below the island 
the loch widens again but its axis 
is different, it now runs almost 
due east and west, and the shores 
are huge peat bogs, quite flat. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Fishing on RIVER LOCHY. 


lights one does not expect good wireless reception. As you probably 
know, it’s the sunspots that do it; or rather some mysterious disturb- 
ance in the sun reaches a maximum with remarkable regularity 
every 114 years, and produces sunspots; the atmosphere of the earth 
responds by producing the northern lights; and really not very much 
more 1s known about them than that. 


ORPHANS 


In a Highland village many of the children one sees are not 
related to the villagers but are orphans from a large town. When 
the orphans are in a minority they become Highland children and 
the result is satisfactory; when, however, the orphans are too many 
all the children in the village begin to talk with the accent of the 
Glasgow slums, and the result is less satisfactory. 


Ossian 


James MacPherson’s “translations” of Ossian’s poems were published 
between 1760 and 1762. They were received with astonishment and 
enthusiasm, particularly in France and Germany. It is hard to remember 
that, before the publication of MacPherson’s Ossian, no one had ever 
thought of the Highlands as romantic. In England and Scotland a furious 
controversy started, one side maintaining that the “‘translations” were 
a fake from beginning to end, the other side maintaining their genuine- 
ness. Englishmen were particularly inclined to regard them as a fake, for, 
after the Forty-Five, the Highlanders were unpopular in England and it 
was considered unpatriotic to suggest that they were anything else than 
half-naked, illiterate savages. MacPherson himself was unlikely to 
convince anybody of anything, he was obstinate and unreliable, and 
the “‘original Gaelic manuscripts” he finally produced were extremely 
suspicious. Nevertheless there has been a considerable reaction in 


LOCH SHIEL 


The loch separates protestant 
MacLeans from catholic Mac- 
Donalds and Argyllshire from 
Inverness-shire. Much fished. 


Lorne is approximately the country 


south of Loch Etive and west of 
Loch Awe. The old Lords of 
Lorne were MacDougalls but 
Lorne came into Campbell hands 
by marriage. 

Luing (pronounced Ling) is rather 
inaccessible now there is no 
steamer service. One has to take 
the ferry from Seil across Cuan 
Sound where the tide runs at 
9 knots during the springs. On 
Luing lived Alexander Campbell, 
who spent the last years of his 
life carving an astonishing tomb, 
covered with long inscripticns 
declaring very emphatically, if 
rather irrelevantly, his views on 
life, death, and those in authority. 
He died in 1829 and was buried 
under it. In 1936 the survivors 
of a wrecked Russian ship man- 
aged to reach the tiny islet ot 
Belnahua, which has houses on 
it though they are now unin- 
habited. Their disappointment 
at finding the island deserted 
must have been intense, but they 
lit a great fire and men from Luing 
went out and took them off. 
Belnahua was once a slate quarry. 
It must have been the smallest 
inhabited island in Great Britain. 
The Luing slate quarries are the 
only ones now active south of 
Oban. At Cullipool on Luing 
there is a huge sea-water pond 
full of captive lobsters. 

Mallaig (accent on the first syllable). 
A rather messy little place, the 
terminus of the railway and the 
headquarters of a number of 
drifters. Herring-gutting is done 
mechanically, and the herrings 
are turned into kippers in the big 
sheds near the harbour. Ships go 
to Armadale, Glenelg, Kyle of 
Lochalsh, Portree, Stornoway, 
etc., and in the summer to Loch 
Scavaig to land passengers for 
Coruisk. Motor launches go to 
Eigg, Rum, Moidart, etc., and 
up the big sea lochs of the main- 
land. The motorist is more 
restricted. The only road out of 
Mallaig is the road by which one 
comes in, | 


OSSIAN 


MacPherson’s favour. It is now supposed that he took a large number 
of Gaelic traditional poems dealing with that band of heroes called 
the Fine and strung them together, no doubt adding and altering very 
considerably. MacPherson’s Ossian bears some relation to Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King. A number of genuine traditional poems about the Fine 
have been discovered by folk-lore enthusiasts since the days of Mac- 
Pherson and have gone a long way to rehabilitate him. 

As for Ossian himself, J. F. Campbell is worth quoting: ‘‘I neither 
believe that MacPherson composed Osszan, nor that Ossian composed all 
the poems that bear his name. I am quite content to believe Ossian to 
have been an Irishman, a Scotsman, or a myth, on sufficient evidence.” 


Picts 
Are supposed to have been Celts (see CELTS). 
Built Brochs (see BROCHS). 
Had a king called Brude converted by Columba (see under 
IONA). 


Had their capital at Inverness (see a future guide). 
United with the Scots in 844. 


PORK, EELS AND RABBITS 


Strong prejudice exists in the Highlands against these. The 
prejudice against pork 1s often found in other parts of Scotland, 
but does not exist in England, Ireland, or Scandinavia. Its origin 
is rather mysterious, especially since there is no prejudice against 
bacon. These foods are also forbidden to Fews, but it seems unlikely 
that this 1s anything more than a coincidence. 


Kippers at MALLAIG. 
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A MALLAIG Drifter. 
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MOIDART 


Moidart (accent on first syllable) is 


accessible by road—a rough and 
narrow one—from Ardgour via 
Strontian. A lot of this neigh- 
bourhood is covered with thick 
woods of conifers and baronial 
1860 mansion houses. Castle 
Tirrim (or Tioram) is a ruin on an 
island in Loch Moidart. At low 
tide when the sands of Loch 
Moidart are bare one can walk 
to the castle. It was a MacDonald 
stronghold; Donald the Cruel 
who lived here had a huge toad 
as a familiar; he tried to get rid 
of the toad but found that it 
was easier to raise the Devil 
than to lay him. The end of 
Castle Tirrim was a strange 
one: Allan Mor MacDonald of 
Moidart set out to join the old 
Pretender in 1715, but had a 
presentiment that he would not 
return, so he fired his own castle, 
went off, and was killed. There 
is a beautiful walk of about twelve 
miles along the coast from the 
shores of Loch Moidart to the 
railway at Lochailort. To do this 
journey by car one must travel 
not twelve miles but seventy-six. 
A direct road from Moidart to 
Loch Ailort would transform (for 
good or ill) the whole of this 
part of the coast. 


Morar (accent on first syllable). 


There are a few houses on and 
near the main road. The River 
Morar used to pour down two 
waterfalls from the loch into the 
sea, but the upper and more re- 
markable one has been destroyed 
to provide electricity. At the 
mouth of the river are famous 
white coral sands. This country 
is all MacDonald and all Catholic. 
On an island in the loch was once 
a famous college for priests, and 
the Catholic church here has some 
eighteenth-century vestments and 
a little seventeenth-century chalice 
and paten. Morar is both beauti- 
ful and accessible, and is becoming 
popular (see also Loch Morar). 


Morven. Can be reached by a bad 


\ 


road from Ardgour or by ship from 
Oban to Loch Aline. There is 
a small hamlet at the entrance 
to Loch Aline—with an ancient 
cross—and, a huge house at the 
head of the loch, otherwise this 


POTATOES 
POTATOES 


Now the staple food of the crofters. Potatoes displaced oats about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The terrible potato famine 
of 1845 caused almost as much distress in the Highlands as in Ireland. 
“Death or America’”’ was the choice, often Hobson’s choice. 


RAILWAYS 


Oban, Mallaig and Kyle of Lochalsh are railheads. 

One reaches Oban from Euston (London), Buchanan St. (Glasgow) 
or Princes Street (Edinburgh). From Oban a branch line runs 
northwards to Ballachulish. 

One reaches Mallaig from King’s Cross (London), Queen St. 
(Glasgow) or Waverley (Edinburgh) pausing on the way at Fort 
William. 

One reaches Kyle of Lochalsh from Inverness. 

There is striking and beautiful scenery beside all these railway 
lines, especially the two first. Road travellers miss some of the best 
Highland landscapes. 


RAIN 


is not unknown in the West Highlands. Its abundance has, however, 
sometimes been exaggerated. The wettest place in Scotland comes 
in our area, but it is unlikely that the visitor will spend long there. 
It 1s the top of Ben Nevis, with a rainfall (and snowfall) of 151 inches 
per annum (Styhead Pass in Cumberland has 185 inches). The 
driest place in our area 1s Tiree with a rainfall of little more than 
40 inches. Coll, Iona, the Small Isles, and the end of Trotternish, 
have less than 60; Oban has just over 60; the Coolins, Ben More of 
Mull and the upper part of all the big sea lochs on the mainland 
have from 90 to 130. May and Fune are almost always the driest 
months in the Highlands. The north and north-west winds are the 
driest winds; when a west wind veers it is a good sign, when 1t backs 
it 1s a bad one. The barometer can usually be relied on to foretell 
a westerly or south-westerly gale, but an easterly one sometimes seems 
to take it by surprise. 


Religion 


At one time there were at least seven distinct Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotland and practically every parish possessed at least three of 
them: the Established Church, the Free Church, and the United 
Presbyterian Church (the U.P.s). In 1900 the two last combined and 
formed the United Free Church of Scotland, but a few congregations 
(in Skye and Ross-shire mainly) remained obdurate and still maintain 
a separate existence, calling themselves the Free Church, but often 
called by others ‘‘the Wee Frees.” In 1929 the Established Church and 
the United Free Church combined and are now the United Established 
Church of Scotland. The history of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
thus consists of a period of endless secessions on minute shades of 
opinion, usually on matters of church government rather than on 
matters of doctrine, followed by a period of general reunion. 

The coast from Loch Eil to Loch Hourn—including Moidart, but 
not Morven or Ardnamurchan—is Roman Catholic, and so are the 
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MORVEN RELIGION 


big tract of country is a practically | Small Isles. The Catholic cathedral, by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, stands 
uninhabited sporting estate. In on the sea-front at Oban. 

1930, when St. Kilda was evac- The Episcopal Church of Scotland is the equivalent of the Church 
uated, most of its 35 inhabitants of England, though it is a quite separate organization. The coast from 
settled in Morven and were Oban to Fort William is mainly “Episcopalian.” The unfinished Epis- 


employed by the Forestry Com-  copal cathedral of Argyll and the Isles is at Oban. 
mission. On the shore of the 


Sound of Mull are the ruins of 
Ardtornish Castle. They are 
unremarkable ruins, but this was 
the headquarters of the earlier 
Lords of the Isles and Scott’s 
poem has made the name famous. 
Five miles from Loch Aline pier 
is Fiunary where the manse has 
held a succession of Macleods. 
Norman MacLeod senior (Tor- 
moid) wrote one of the most 
famous of all Gaelic songs “‘ Fare- 
well to Fiunary.” His son (also 
Norman MacLeod) published A 
Highlznd Parish (1867), an inter- 
esting book about this district. 


Po 


UIG, SKYE. 


MULL 


Mull is volcanic. It is “the most 
complicated igneous centre as yet 
accorded detailed examination 
anywhere in the world according 
to the Geological Survey. The 
end of the Ross of Mull is knobbly 
pink granite, Ben More and its 
neighbours are also granite but 
dome-shaped, the rest is terraced 
hills of dark basalt. Huge cliffs 
on the southern shore. Most of 
the hills very grassy. The Ross 
of Mull has a relatively low rain- 
fall, but Ben More is perhaps the 
cloudiest hill in the Highlands. 
Gaelic is much spoken. “ Ane 
grate rough ile, noch the les it is 
fertile and fruitful.” Various 
small clans. MacQuarries, Mac- 
Fadyens, and MacGillivrays were 
ousted from their possessions by 
the MacLeans. MacLeans in turn 
were conquered by Campbells 
after a horrible six years’ war in 
the reign of James VII. The 
MacLeans, however, were by no ; Castle Duart, MULL. 
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means subdued; they were “‘out”’ 
under their chiefs in 1689, 1715, 
and 1745. They were (and are) 
Protestants despite their devotion 
to the Stuarts. 

“The MacLeans were Remark- 
able among the Highlanders for 
a Lively, Handsome, Forward 
People, though not so tall as the 
Camerons or Stuarts, but they 
were to a very great Degree 
Extravagant, Proud and Incon- 
siderate” (or reckless). The High- 
lands in 1750. 

Between 1841 and 1871, 4,171 
families left Mull. Many of these 
emigrants set out for America 
but never reached it; cholera 
broke out on the ships and the 
passengers died in hundreds. The 
Beautiful Isle of Mull, by Thomas 
Hannen is interesting. 

Ardmeanach. This is the prom- 
ontory between Loch Scridain and 
Loch na Keal. On the shore is the 
huge MacKinnon’s Cave which can 
only be entered on foot at low tide. 

Bunessan (accent on “ess’”). A 
pleasant little village where cargo 
steamers call. Holborn Viaduct 
and the Albert Memorial were 
both built from quarries near 
here, but few buildings are now 
made of pink granite. 

Calgary. Emigrants from this now 
deserted bay named Calgary 
(Alberta) after their home on Mull. 

Carsaig. Cliffs 800 ft. high; some 
show basalt columns and wave- 
worn arches. Sapphires have been 
found here. Carsaig is a remote 
village, even for Mull. 

Duart. The castle of the chief of 
the clan MacLean. “‘A strengthy 
place bigged on ane craig at the 
sea syde.” Rebuilt—very well— 
by Sir Fitzroy MacLean of Duart, 
25th chief, who died in 1936 at 
the age of 101. 

Loch Buie. The home of the 
MacLaines of Loch Buie, who 
refused to accept MacLean of 
Duart as head of the clan and 
assert their independence by 
spelling their name differently. 
One of them—Hugh, with the 
Little Head—fought a battle with 
his father and was killed. He 
now rides to foretell a death in 
the family. His little head is due 
to his having lost half of it in his 
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MULL 


energetic parricidal attempt. The 
fine old 18th-century house of 
Loch Buie stands near the ruins 
of the castle it superseded. 

Salen. Has a steamer pier. There 
is an annual show held at Salen 
which is the chief event of the 
year for most Mull people. 
Telford’s road to Kinloch is 
exciting, it curves about on the 
brink of precipices. The footpath 
to Kinloch goes beside the charm- 
ing little Loch Ba and over the 
shoulder of Ben More. Near 
Salen is Pennygown, where the 
ruined burial ground has some 
old carved stones. 

Tobermory. The only town in 
Mull—about 800 inhabitants— 
was built in 1788 for the herring 
fishery, but the herring went and 
the town declined. The situation 
is rather like that of Oban on a 
small scale. There are pleasant 
wooded walks to the lighthouse 
and to some waterfalls in the 
grounds of Aros house. At the 
bottom of the harbour is the 
famous wreck of the Spanish 
Ship Florida (or Florencia). She 
came into Tobermory for water 
and a refit after the rout of the 
Armada and was well received by 
MacLean of Duart, who employed 
the Spaniards to ravage Ardna- 
murchan for him. Later he 
quarrelled with them and managed 


TOBERMORY. 


somehow to blow up 700 of them 
on board their ship. Various 
stories exist, some more romantic 
than others. There were said to 
have been huge sums in gold on 
board, but persistent attempts 
at salvage have recovered, as far 
as is known, only a beautiful 
bronze cannon and a lot of odds 
and ends. The latest attempt at 
salvage, using modern methods, 
is in the hands of the Royal Navy. 
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BLAVEN, from SGURR NAN GILLEAN, SKY, 


OBAN 


A Victorian lithograph view of OBAN before it was developed. 


Oban is a tourist town of some 5,000 
inhabitants. It has a deep, safe 
harbour used by trawlers, steamers 
to the islands, and yachts. Mr. 
Seton Gordon says: “Oban is 
the town with the finest view, 
not only in Scotland but, I should 
say, in the British Isles.” For 
some tastes, however, Oban is 
rather shut in; the island of 
Kerrera, which makes the harbour 
such a good one, also cuts off any 
view of the open sea. 

Steamships and the tourists have 
made the town of Oban. Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘Lord of the 
Isles” was published in 1814 and 
had an immediate effect on the 
tourist trade; the Iona and Staffa 
tour became established; it was 
done partly by four-oared boats » 
and partly by fishing smacks of 
8 tons or less and took, as a rule, 
four days. But it was the steamers, 
beginning about 1852, that really 
brought Oban Sia k which 
was once more increased in 1880 
when the railway to Glasgow was 
opened. Oban to-day has little of 
‘architectural interest, but the 
wooded hill of Dunollie gives the McCaig’s Tower, OBAN. 
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Argyll Hotel, OBAN. 


Raasay. 


OBAN 


town a certain distinction and the 
bay is charming. Dunollie Castle 
is a ruin. It was built by the Mac- 
Dougalls and, rather remarkably, 
still belongs to them. Wordsworth 
visited the castle and wrote a 
sonnet on a captive eagle he saw 
there. Two years later he re- 
turned. The eagle had gone but 
he saw a picture of it done with 
coloured pebbles and he wrote 
a sonnet about that. The traveller 
to-day can go and see the mosaic 
eagle and write a sonnet about 
it if he likes. At the mansion 
house behind Dunollie Castle 
lives the present head of the 
clan MacDougall. One _ great 
treasure is kept in the house: 
the brooch of Lorne which was 
torn from the shoulder of King 
Robert Bruce in a fight near 
Tyndrum. 

Oban has two strange wrecks on 
the hilltops behind the town. One 
is an unfinished hydro; the other 
is a grandiose structure begun in 
1900 by a wealthy Oban banker 
named McCaig but left unfinished 
after his death. The completed 
building was to have had a roof 
and to have been adorned with 
statues of the builder and his 
family. 

At Ganavan sands, 2 miles from 
Oban, are the only bathing boxes 
in the whole of the West High- 
lands. 

The Argyllshire Gathering takes 
place at Oban in the second week 
of September and lasts two days. 
The pipe competitions are usually 
good. 


Onich. A pleasant village on the 


high road, its back to the hill and 
its front to the loch. View down 
Loch Linnhe to Morven and 
Mull. 


Pabbay. “It excells in Pasturage, 


the Cows in it afford near double 
the Milk that they yield in Skie. 
In the Dog-Days there’s a big 
Fly in this Isle, which infests the 
Cows, makes them run: up and 
down, and discomposes them 
exceedingly.” Martin. 

The name means “‘Priest’s Island.” 
There is one farm, and a great 
many fossils of the upper lias. 

A long narrow island 
belonging to the Department of 
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RIGHTS OF WAY 


Scottish Rights of Way Society (Secretary, G. D. Cheyne, 
32 Rutland Square, Edinburgh) is at present busy signposting hill 
tracks in the West Highlands. 


SALMON 
10th February to 1st November. 


Shieling (or Shealing) 


a hut occupied in the summer when the cattle were driven to the 
upland pastures. There are no shielings in the Highlands now, but 
one comes on ruins of them in the most improbable places. 


Sea Serpent 

Lieut.-Commander Gould, the chief advocate for the sea serpent, 
records two appearances of marine monsters off Skye, in 1872 and 
1893. The various eye-witnesses’ accounts are remarkably convincing. 
There is also another appearance recorded off Coll in 1808 when a sea 
creature of some kind put a whole fishing fleet to flight. 

The 1872 monster was seen in the Sound of Sleat by the Rev. John 
MacRae and the Rey. David Twopeny, Vicar of Stockbury, Kent. 
“It gave the impression of a creature crooking up its back to sun itself.” 
The account is long and circumstantial and the parsons watched the 
beast for the best part of a couple of days. Mr. Twopeny says, very 
sensibly: “It should be noticed that the inhabitants of that western coast 
are quite familiar with the appearances of whales, seals, and porpoises, 
and, when they see them, they recognize them at once.” This is some- 
times forgotten by town folk. 

The 1893 monster was seen in Loch Alsh by Dr. Farquhar Matheson, 
who practised in Soho Square, London, and his wife. He says: “I saw 
clearly that it was a large sea-monster—of the saurian type I should 


Brochel Castle, RAASAY. 
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RUM < on a bad days, 


RAASAY 


Agriculture for Scotland which 
has planted many trees. The 
climate is mild and eucalyptus 
trees and fuchsias flourish. Raasay 
House was new when Johnson 
and Boswell stayed there in 1773. 
It is now a hotel. There is iron 
ore on Raasay and the wrecked 
buildings near the steamer pier 
belonged to the company that 
used to work it. Raasay anciently 
belonged to a rather dim clan 
called MacSwan, but they were 
ousted by MacLeods who arrived 
from the Outer Isles and for 500 
years these MacLeods held their 
lands without gaining or losing 
a single acre. Unlike the Mac- 
Leods of Skye, those of Raasay 
were friendly with the Mac- 
Donalds, indeed they had a 
curious sort of blood brother- 
hood with them. Brochel Castle, 
in the north-west of the island, was 
the ancient stronghold of the 
MacLeods of Raasay. The little 
flat-topped hill in the middle of 
Raasay is a landmark for miles. It 
is called Dun Caan. 


Rona or South Rona. “This little 


Isle is the most unequal rocky 
piece of Ground to be seen 
‘anywhere; there’s but very few 
Acres fit for digging, the whole 
is covered with long Heath and 
some mixture of Grass; it is 
reckoned very fruitful in Pastur- 
age: most of the rocks consist 
of the Hectic stone and a con- 
siderable part of ’em is of a Red 
Colour.” Martin. 

Rum, as George Blake says, “bears 
the Highland burden of the deer.” 
It was “cleared” of its 400 
inhabitants in 1826. It is a sport- 
ing estate and tourists are not 
allowed. Some of the hills are 
made of Gabbro like the Coolins 
on Skye. 

Scarba. “It rises, from the east 
and south-east, gradually into 
hills and valleys towards the top 
of it, of which hills and valleys 
some of them very gramineous 
and are computed good for 
nourishing lanigerous cattle. The 
top of the mountain is very rugged 
and is almost useless, owing to 
the number of water ponds, and 
also to its producing no grass, 
owing to the conglaciousness of 
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SEA SERPENT 


think. It was brown in colour, shining, and with a sort of ruffle at the 
junction of the head and neck. It moved its head from side to side and 
I saw the reflection of the light from its wet skin. I saw no body, only 
a ripple of water where the line of the body should be. I should judge, 
however, that there must have been a large base of body to support such 
a neck. It was not a sea serpent, but a much larger and more substantial 
beast.”’ 

Both accounts read convincingly but they hardly seem to be des- 
criptions of the same kind of creature. 


Second Sight 

Dr. Johnson was very interested in this subject. He says: ‘““The 
Second Sight is an impression made either by the mind on the eye, 
or by the eye on the mind, by which things distant or future are perceived, 
and seen as if they were present. A man on a journey far from home falls 
from his horse; another who is perhaps at work about the house, sees 
him bleeding on the ground, commonly with a landscape of the place 
where the accident befalls him. Another seer, driving home his cattle, 
or wandering in idleness, or musing in the sunshine, is suddenly surprised 
by the appearance of a bridal ceremony, or funeral procession, and 
counts the mourners or attendants, of whom, if he knows them, he 
relates the names, if he knows them not, he can describe the dresses. 
Things distant are seen at the instant when they happen. Of things 
future I know not that there is any rule for determining the time between 
the sight and the event. 

“This receptive faculty, for power it cannot be called, is neither 
voluntary nor constant. The appearances have no dependence upon 
choice: they cannot be summoned, detained, or recalled. The impression 
is sudden, and the effect often painful. 

“By pretension to second sight, no profit was ever sought or gained. 
It is an involuntary affliction, in which neither hope nor fear is known 
to have any part. Those who profess to feel it do not boast of it as a 
privilege, nor are they considered by others as advantageously dis- 
tinguished. They have no temptation to feign; and their hearers have no 
motive to encourage the imposture. 

“The foresight of the seers is not always prescience: they are impressed 
with images, of which the event only shows them the meaning. They 
tell what they have seen to others, who are at that time not more knowing 
than themselves, but may become at last very adequate witnesses, by 
comparing the narrative with its verification.” 

Dr. Johnson concludes by saying what many others must have said: 
“T never could advance my curiosity to conviction; but came away at 
last only willing to believe.” 


SHARKS 


Basking sharks are sometimes met with in the summer. They 
have a habit of loitering about near the surface of the water and, 
although not man-eaters, they are sometimes 20 ft. long, or more, 
and can swamp a small boat with ease. Fortunately they are usually 
very lazy while basking. Leave them alone. 


TEMPERATURE 


“Sub-tropical” plants are grown in many gardens on the West 
coast. This 1s made possible by the absence of winter frosts. The 
average Fanuary temperature of Skye is 41°F., about the same as 
Dorset. On the hilltops things are different. The summit of Ben 
Nevis, for instance, is usually 15 degrees colder than Fort William 
below it. 


the air in general. The west side 
is generally inaccessible with 
rocks and precipices, insurmount- 
able by wild goats in general, 
excepting birds of prey, of which 
there are a great many that dwell 
among the stupendous cliffs, 
which are very dangerous to the 
quadrupeds called lambs, owing 
to their carnivorous nature (I 
mean eagles).” Archibald Sinclair, 
schoolmaster at Kilbrandon, 
quoted by P. H. Gillies in Nether 
Lorn. 

Seil was a slate-quarrying island; 
but there is no work going on 
now (see Easdale). Clachan Bridge 
by Telford spans Seil Sound and 
joins the island to the mainland, 
it is one high arch of stone, and 
has been called “‘the only bridge 
across the Atlantic.” Seil Sound 
is a curious salt-water river with 
a reversible flow. 
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Quarrymen’s cottages, SEIL. 


Painting by Stephen Bone. 


SHIANT ISLES 


Shiant Isles. Precipitous islands 
half way between Skye and Harris. 
Now uninhabited. The islands be- 
long to Mr. Compton MacKenzie 
and were once—and may still be— 
the home of the famous Blue 
Men of the Minch: mermen of 
a bloodthirsty nature who caught 
hold of ships and pulled them 
under. Mr. Donald MacKenzie 
in Scottish Folk-Lore and Folk- 
Life has a remarkable theory 
about these Blue Men and who 
they really were. 

Skerryvore. A lighthouse built in 
1844 by the uncle and the father 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
describes the rock as “‘a pleasant 
assemblage of shelves, and pools, 
and creeks, about which a child 
might play for a whole summer 
day without weariness.” In the 
winter it is different; the force 
of the breakers has been measured 
and during winter storms has 
been found to be nearly 3 tons 
to the square foot. 


CLACHAN bridge connecting the island of SEIL with the mainland. 


SKYE 


Skye is a large island, more than 
70 miles by road from end to end. 
Its population is about 10,000. 
The one town is Portree, with 
1,600 inhabitants. The landscape 
is almost entirely mountainous, 
but the mountains, although all 
volcanic, belong to several very 
different types: 

1. The Black Coolins (or simply 
The Coolins or Cuillins, ‘“‘Cu- 
chullins” is definitely wrong) in- 
cluding Blaven, are spiky masses 
of an astonishingly harsh dark rock 
called gabbro. Hardly a blade of 
grass grows on them. They are 
quite unlike any other hills in 
Britain and most visitors to Skye 
come for the purpose of climbing 
these jagged peaks, or, at least, 
of sitting at the bottom and 
looking at them. BROADFORD, SKYE. 
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2. The Red Hills, including Lord 
MacDonald’s Forest, are pink 
granite and buried to their ears 
in screes. They are almost all 
neatly conical, like the sand in 
the bottom of an hour-glass. 

' 3. The Hills of Trotternish, cul- 
minating in the Storr Rock, are a 
long ridge—heathery slopes on 
the west, huge precipices on the 
east. This imposing escarpment 
is made of basalt spread over the 
softer jurassic rocks. This dark 
basalt extends over all northern 
Skye, forming the flat-topped 
MacLeods Tables and some 
colossal sea cliffs. These basalt 
hills, like those in Mull and 
Morven, are terraced and very 
grassy. 

4. The end of Sleat is made of 
' that extremely ancient bedrock 
on which Scotland is founded: 
the Lewisian Gneiss. ‘“‘Ovally 
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BRACADALE and the COOLINS, SKYE. 


swollen up from granitic dough,” 
it is lumpy, heathery country with 
many little lochs in the hollows. 
5. East of the road from Broadford 
to Isle Ornsay the hills are like 
the hills of the mainland and made 
of the same material, Torridonian 
sandstone. 

Much of the centre of Skye, even 
where it is not mountainous, is 
just a heathery wilderness, but 
crofting townships are strung 
along most of the roads and hidden 
away in various remote places. 
Skye is very treeless except on 
the Sound of Sleat and near 
Dunvegan. 

The Norsemen gave Skye many 
of its place names and many of 
its inhabitants must be Norse 
in origin. MacLeod, for instance, 
is Norse. When the Norsemen 
went, three clans divided Skye. 
MacDonalds held the two oppo- 


site ends, Trotternish and Sleat; 
MacKinnons held Strath; and 
the MacLeods held all the north- 
west. The MacDonalds of Sleat 
boasted that “in the house of 
MacDonald the Slates are always 
the top,”’ called themselves ‘Of 
the Isles,”’ and claimed headship 
of the huge and heterogeneous 
clan. MacDonalds and MacLeods 
were constantly at feud—the 
two chief episodes being a hideous 
massacre of MacDonalds on the 
Isle of Eigg and an equally 
hideous massacre of MacLeods 
at Trumpan on Skye. Mac- 
Kinnons were relatively peaceful 
people. Dr. Johnson found their 
chiefs’ house the merriest house 
in the Highlands. 

The Skye chiefs fought for the 
Stuarts on every possible occasion 
except the last. They fought with 
their clansmen for Charles II, 
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James VII, and James VIII, but 
when the 745 came the chiefs had 
been persuaded to the other side. 
Not the clansmen. MacDonald 
tried to raise the clan for George: 
the clan stayed at home. MacLeod 
raised a thousand men, but it was 
Charles Edward they went to 
fight for, in spite of their chief. 
After the tragedy of Culloden, 
Charles Edward fled to the Outer 
Isles but it was considered safer 
that he should double back to the 
mainland. The romantic story 
of how he travelled to Skye dis- 
guised as Flora MacDonald’s 
maidservant, how he _ crossed 
Skye tramping the hills and 
hiding in caves, and how at last 
he reached the mainland pursued 
as closely as ever, is well known. 
In the nineteenth century the 
history of Skye is the usual 
melancholy one of poverty, famine, 
evictions, and emigration. In 
1882 the people felt their wrongs 
to be such that they resisted a 
huge force of police sent to make 
some arrests near Portree. There 
was a fight: “The Battle of the 
Braes.”” No one was killed but 
twelve policemen were hurt and 
the prisoners were refused a trial 
by jury. A gunboat, called—not 
altogether inappropriately — the 
Fackal, was sent to Portree. But 
the grievances were still there and 
in the autumn the landlord and 
the crofters were in conflict again. 
The landlord asked for two 
companies of soldiers: mercifully 
he didn’t get them. The County 
Council appealed for police re- 
inforcements from elsewhere, but 
public opinion was now over- 
whelmingly on the side of the 
crofters, events of this kind had 
been happening in other parts of 
the Highlands, and a commotion 
arose which ended by producing 
the Royal Commission of 1883. 
This gave wide publicity to the 
incredibly tyrannous powers of 
the Highland landlords and ‘pro- 
duced subsequent legislation (see 
account in “‘The Former Days,” 
by Norman Maclean). 

There have been serious efforts 
to establish new crofts on Skye, 
and in some parts—Bracadale for 
instance—the crofting population 
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has actually increased, but the 
Skye population as a whole is 
dwindling. The arrival of tourists 
in large numbers has meant that 
many remote crofts now take 
lodgers in the summer. Here and 
there one comes on_ houses 
thatched with rushes, but there 
are no real “‘black houses” left on 
Skye today—houses, that is to 
say, without chimneys or ceilings. 
Since the end of the war many 
prefabricated wooden houses have 
been imported from Sweden; they 
are excellent in many ways but 
have a very alien look. Agile 
black-faced sleep roam most of 
the Skye hills; there is little 
attempt to preserve game nowa- 
days. Skye is Gaelic speaking and 
Presbyterian. It is one of the 
strongholds of the “‘Wee-Frees,” 
very strict and Sabbatarian people. 
Skye ferries and buses do not run 
on Sundays. 


Armadale (see Sleat). 
Bracadale. Three miles south of 


the village is Dun Taimh—a broch 
with a fine view and a memorial 
of Victoria’s Jubilee in the middle 
of it. Loch Bracadale is an im- 
mensely complicated shape; at 
the western end of it are some 
isolated rocks called MacLeod’s 
Maidens and some impressive 
caves that must be explored by 
boat. A striking view of the ins and 
outs of Loch Bracadale and the 
numerous crofts of this neigh- 
bourhood can be had from the 
township of Roag at the north- 
western end. Near Roag is 
Orbost house, a fine early nine- 
teenth century house, pedimented 
and urned, looking south to the 
mountains of Rum. The rough 
road which leads from Bracadale 
direct to Portree across very 
empty moorland passes near 
Allt Mor, a striking ravine. 


Broadford. Crofts surround the 


bay. The Red Hills rise behind 
them. At the foot of the Red Hills 
is the ruined house of Coirechat- 
achan, where the MacKinnons 
entertained Johnson and Boswell. 
A road leads off from Broadford 
along Strath Suardal, formerly 
cultivated from end to end, to 
Torran and Elgol. (See under 
these names.) In Strath Suardal 


Weaving tweed at PORT NAN LONG, SKYE. 


is the ruined church and the 
graveyard of Kilchrist (Cill 
Chriosd) where many Mac- 
Kinnons are buried. 


The Coolins. In the bowels of a 


long-vanished volcano lava cooled 
under pressure and turned into 
a hard, dark rock called gabbro. 
The volcano has gone, worn away 
by the weather, except for its 
hard core which still remains 
with an almost Dolomitic outline 
and a surface like coarse emery 
paper. Glaciers have ground the 
lower slopes smooth and left 
boulders lying about, but the 
tops are jagged and splintered 
peaks, and are not to be climbed 
without a good deal of care and 
attention. For serious rock- 
climbers the Scottish Mountain- 
eering Club have published guide 
books and maps which are very 
unlikely ever to be bettered. This 
guide book can only bow politely 
and hand you over to them, you 
will be well looked after. If you 
are less ambitious it would be 
advisable to be content with climb- 
ing Blaven from Torran or Sgurr 
nan Gillean from Sligachan. Both 
have noble views. Anything else 
should be undertaken with cau- 
tion, for mist can suddenly make 
an easy walk into something very 
formidable indeed. The Coolins 
should not be underestimated. 

The semi-circle of the Coolins 


can be approached from Sligachan, | 
From | 


Elgol, or Glen Brittle. 
Sligachan the nearest hill, Sgurr 
nan Gillean, is about 4 miles away 
over a wet moor; it is easiest 
climbed on the south-east side 
from the top of Glen Sligachan, 
but even. this is not too easy. 
From Elgol one has a wet walk 
of about 7 miles to Coruisk in the 
centre of the semi-circle, or one 
can take a boat to the head of 
Loch Scavaig. Glen Brittle is 
nearest to the Coclins, particularly 
to Sgurr Alasdair, the highest of 
them—but don’t think it is only 
an afternoon stroll. 

Apart from the Coolins proper 
stands another hill which has an 
obvious family resemblance: 
Blaven. Owing to its isolation 
it looks even more imposing than 
the others. It is easiest climbed 
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from the shore of Loch Slapin, 
up the Allt Dunaiche to the sky- 
line and so to the top; the 
“saddle” of Blaven should only 
be tried when absolutely dead 
sober and with nails in one’s 
shoes. It’s simple enough, but 
there is a very nasty drop. 
Duirinish. The westernmost penin- 
sula of Skye. The cliffs of basalt 
are enormous at Dunvegan: Head 
and Waterstein Head. The two 
flat-topped “‘MacLeod’s Tables” 
(Healaval More and Healaval 
Beg) are the landmarks of this 
district. The crofting valley of 
Glendale was the scene of riots 
in 1884. Beyond Glendale is 
Milovaig with a pier and some 
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boats—a remote and picturesque 
place. At Boreraig on Loch 
Dunvegan (there are other Bore- 
raigs on Skye) the most famous 
of all pipe schools used to be 
instructed by the MacCrimmons, 
hereditary pipers to MacLeods of 
MacLeod. 


Dunvegan. A few houses, an hotel, 


and the ancient castle of the 
MacLeods of MacLeod. It is 
supposed that Dunvegan castle 


-has been continuously occupied 


by MacLeods since the thirteenth 
century, when Leod son of Olaf 
the Black, king of the Isle of Man, 
married the heiress of Macarailt 
(Haraldson) .governor of Skye 
under the King of Norway. (It 


SGURR NAN GILLEAN in the COOLINS. 


will be observed that we are in 
the period when the island and 
chiefs were Norse.) Who owned 
the castle before the days of 
Macarailt is unknown, but it 
seems almost certain that there 


was a stronghold here from very | 


early times. The earliest part of the 
existing buildings, however, seems 
only to belong to the fourteenth 
century; this is the big square 
tower at the northern end of the 
rock. In the sixteenth century the 
eighth chief built the picturesque 
“Fairy Tower” at the opposite 
end of the rock, and in 1623 the 
famous Rory More, sixteenth chief, 
joined the two together. In 1810 
the gatehouse was added—origin- 
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ally the only approach to the 
building was from the sea—and 
finally in the nineteenth century 
the whole building was tidied up 
and supplied with the pepper-pot 
turrets, then thought essential 
to a Scottish castle. 

There are some good portraits in 
the castle and some remarkable 
relics, of which the most astonish- 
ing is the Fairy Flag (Bratach 
Sith) said to have been given to 
Tain, fourth chief, about the end 
of the fourteenth century by his 
wife. His wife was a fairy and her 
Marriage to a mortal was only for 
a limited number of years. When 
she received a summons to rejoin 
her own people she gave her 
husband this silk flag, which 
could be waved three times in 
battle and each time would bring 
victory to the MacLeods. It has 
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Peaks of BLAVEN and LOCH SLAPIN, SKYE. 


already been waved twice. The 
flag is now a tattered fragment of 
brownish silk with some very 
curious red darns. Archzologists, 
dubious about this story, have 
noticed that the silk is apparently 
ef Near Eastern manufacture and 
have wondered whether it might 
not be some relic brought back 
from the crusades. Other relics 
include the Dunvegan cup, a 
wooden cup set with jewels and 
adorned with silver. There is a 
tradition that the cup belonged 
to Niall of the Black Knees, King 
of Ulster in the tenth century, but 
the ornamentation with gold and 
jewels is certainly more recent. 
There is also Rory More’s drink- 
ing horn. It was an ordeal horn 
which had to be drained at one 
draught—it holds nearly half 
a gallon. 


The Dunvegan Cup. 
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Kyleakin. 


An excellent guide book is on sale 
at the entrance. The castle is open 
to the public two days a week. 
The old graveyard in Dunvegan 
village contains many MacLeod 
tombs and a monument to “ that 
inimitable poetess Mairi Nai- 
ghean Alasdair Ruaidh, who died 
in the year 1675 aged 105 years.” 


Elgol on Loch Scavaig. An impres- 


sive view of the Coolins. A boat 
can be obtained to Loch Coruisk, 
or one can walk there along the 
shore via The Bad Step: a narrow 
ledge which needs a steady head. 
A rare thing in the 
Highlands: a picturesque village. 
Its curious situation makes it 
so rather than its architecture. 
Castle Moil or Maol, a mere 
fragment, was built by a Norse 
princess who used to stretch a 
chain across the sound and levy 
tolls. It subsequently passed into 
the hands of the MacKinnons. 
The hills of the Applecross Forest 
look very fine across the water. 
“T went a-Shepherding,’ by 
Richard Perry, is about this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Portree is not a particularly inter- 
esting town. The Royal Hotel was 
there in 1746, and in one of the 
rooms the hunted Charles Edward 
said good-bye to Flora MacDonald. 
The town is mostly built on a 
plateau, 60 ft. or so above the 
harbour. The annual Mod, the 
musical festival, is usually held 
in Portree; and the Skye Gather- 
ing is one of the best of such 
things; it is less Mayfair and 
more Highland than most. Por- 
tree has woollen mills where 
tweeds and blankets are made. 
Quiraing (see Trotternish). 

Sleat (pronounced Slate). Knobby 
Lewisian gneiss (see above). Even 
Doctor Johnson noticed the big 
trees of Armadale. Armadale 
Castle is 1815 Gothic. A rough 
road crosses the peninsula from 
the Sound of Sleat to the remote 
crofting townships of Tarskavaig 
and Tokavaig and the romantic 
ruin of Dunskaith Castle which, 
even for a Hebridean castle, is 
remarkable for the number of its 
legends — Ossianic, supernatural 
and merely bloodthirsty. Near 
Dunskaith is Ord, where Alexander 
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Smith (‘Summer in Skye’’) lived. 


Sligachan. A lonely hotel, one of 


the best places for the exploration 
of the Coolins. Footpaths lead 
from Sligachan to Glen Brittle; 
via Drumhain to Coruisk; via 
Coire na Creiche to Coruisk across 
the spine of the Coolins; and via 
Camasunary to Elgol. At the 
north side of the entrance to 


QUIRAING, SKYE. 
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Crofters’ houses, SKYE, as they used to be. 


Loch Sligachan are the crofting 
townships where the ‘“‘Battle of 
the Braes” was fought in 1882. ~ 

Staffin (see Trotternish.) 

Talisker. The famous whisky is 
made at Carbost on Loch Harport 
(there are two Carbosts on Skye). 
Near here is Port nan Long, where 
a settlement of Harris crofters 
make tweed. 
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Torran is a small crofting township 


with probably the finest view of 
the finest hill in Great Britain: 
Blaven across Loch Slapin. 

Trotternish. The long backbone 
of Trotternish is a good walk for 
the energetic. The highest point 
is the Storr (2,360 ft.) with a 
remarkable view. Below it is the 
Old Man of Storr—a startling- 
looking pinnacle of black trap. 
It is 160 ft. high, about the same 
height as London’s Nelson’s 
Column. It leans alarmingly. 
On the shore at Rigg is a big 
arched boulder, Eaglais Breagach 
(The False Church) where the 
small but disgusting clan of 
MacQuithens once performed the 
Taghairm (see Devil). The road 
up the east coast of Trotternish 
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from Portree to Staffin is narrow 
and very rough but exceedingly 
picturesque. It passes the striking 
waterfall of the river Lealt, where 
diatomite was once mined, and 
the picturesque neighbourhood 
of Loch Mealt, where there is a 
striking view of columnar cliffs. 
Beyond Staffin is the Quiraing, 
an extraordinary place of towers 
and spires of stone, only to be 
explored on foot. 

The western shore of Trotternish 
is fertile country and many battles 
have been fought for its possession. 
At the northern end is Duntulm 
castle, built by the MacDonalds. 
Duntulm Farm belonged to the 
hereditary doctors of the Lords 
of the Isles—the chief always paid 
for the eldest son’s medical 


training. A few miles south of this 
is Kilmuir, where Flora Mac- 
Donald is buried with others of 
her clan. South again is Uig, the 
largest of many crofting town- 
ships, situated on a pleasant little 
bay. At Kingsburgh Flora Mac- 
Donald lived with her husband, 
MacDonald of Kingsburgh; Bos- 
well and Johnson visited her 
there. 


Vaternish (or Waternish). The 


promontory between Loch Dun- 
vegan and Loch Snizort. Many 
crofts at Stein and Loch Bay. 
At Trumpan is a curious little 
green peninsula where one can 
see a few rough stones—the ruins 
of the church in which Mac- 
Donalds burnt MacLeods in 
1590 or thereabouts. 
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Sir Muirhead Bone. 
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THE SMALL ISLES 


The Small Isles: Rum, Figg, Canna 
and Muck. 

Soay (south of Skye). To prevent 
confusion with the St. Kilda 
Soay this one is sometimes called 
Soay Brittle. There are ten or 
twelve crofts on the island, which 
is most easily reached from 
Elgol on Skye or by motor launch 
from Mallaig. 

Staffa. Really very surprising in- 
deed. Many caves to be explored, 
but Fingals Cave is the only one 
with walls made of columnar 
basalt. Some of the caves are said 
to penetrate the island, but this is 
doubtful. The island is now 
uninhabited, but there are ruins 
of a chapel and several families 
once lived here. 

Strentian (pronounced stron-tee- 
an). Disused lead mines near the 
village. The mineral strontium 
was first isolated here. 

Taynuilt. A pleasant village adjoin- 
ing Bonawe. Cruachan (3,689 ft.) 
can be climbed from hefe. There 
is also a charming woodland road 
up Glen Nant and across moor- 
lands to Taychreggan on Loch 
Awe where it stops. 

Treshnish Isles. Now uninhabited 
and a great haunt of seabirds. 
Both Carnburg Mor and Carn- 
burg Beag were fortified and 
garrisoned, first by MacDougalls, 
then by MacLean of Duart, and 
then by the Crown. The island 
of Lunga has the remains of 
crofts. The Dutchman’s Cap (or 
Bac Mor), the oddest of them 
all, can only be approached in 
very calm weather, yet even 
here are the remains of build- 
ings. 

Tyree (or Tiree) has a certain 
number of visitors in the summer. 
It is green, treeless, and wind- 
swept with sandy beaches and 
many crofts. The rainfall is only 
about 40 in. compared with 
Glencoe’s 120. It belonged 
formerly to the MacLeans of 
Duart but now belongs ‘to the 
Duke of Argyll. There is a 
strange prehistoric dwelling at 
Kilkenneth on the west coast. 
Neither Tyree nor Coll has any 
sort of a harbour and landing is 
often impossible. ‘““The Isle of 
Coll produces more Boys than 
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TINKERS 


The pier at SOAY. 


TINKERS 


although nomadic are not gipsies. True gipsies are rare in the 
Highlands; their place 1s taken by the tinkers who hawk goods, do 
a little casual labour, play on the pipes, etc. They almost all have 
names like Stewart, Cameron and MacDonald, and they are the 
lineal descendants of some of the broken and landless clans or of the 
crofters driven from their homes by the “clearances” of the nine- 
teenth century. 


TROUT 
lst March to 15th October. 


Arisk 


a supernatural creature particularly fond of waterfalls. He usually 
looks like a sort of satyr, “half human, half goat, with abnormally 
long hair, long teeth, and long claws.” The urisk longs for human 
company and sometimes manages to make friends, but its well-meant 
efforts to scrape acquaintance with lonely travellers usually scare 
them out of their wits. 


WATERFALLS 


When it rains, visit a waterfall. A really good waterfall is worth a long 
expedition. It is also likely to become a thing of the past, for hydro- 
electricians frequently express horror at ‘“‘water running to waste.” 
However, before they get to work on them it is worth visiting among 
many others: 

The Falls of cRUACHAN (among thick woods). 

A fall at the top of GLENCOE beside the new road. 

MACLEAN’S TOWEL (not far from the ARDGOUR ferry. A pleasant name). 

Two falls in GLEN NEVIS (very good). 

The Falls of MuccomIR near Gairlochy. 
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TYREE 


Girls and the Isle of Tyree more 
Girls than Boys; as if Nature 
intended both these Isles for 
mutual Alliances, without being 
at the trouble of going to the 
adjacent Isles or Continent to be 
matched.” Martin. 
Ulva. ‘ 
“OQ! I’m the chief of Ulva’s Isle, 
And this Lord Ullin’s daughter,” 
Campbell, who wrote this much- 
recited poem, lived for a while 
on Mull as tutor to a laird’s son. 
The chiefs of Ulva’s Isle were 
MacQuarries and Doctor Johnson 
was entertained by one of them at 
Ulva House. A later MacQuarrie 
from Ulva was Governor of New 
South Wales from 1809 to 1821, 
and the town of Sydney is largely 
his creation. 


WATERFALLS 


STAFFA. 


The RIVER SPEAN (not what it was before the Lochaber Power Scheme). 

The lower fall at MORAR (the upper fall, the more picturesque of the 
two, has now been destroyed). 

The FALLS OF GLOMACH, 74 miles from Croe Bridge in Kintail. 

The FALLS OF THE LEALT in Trotternish, Skye. 


WILD CAT 


Not a tame pussy but a ferocious miniature tiger. A different species 
to the domestic cat and quite untamable. A certain number of wild cats 
exist precariously in the remoter mountains of Inverness-shire and 
Ross-shire; their numbers touched bottom about 1900, they have 
increased since then. They are large tabbies, but bigger and leggier 
than most domestic cats and they have a club-shaped tail with a black 
tip. They eat any flesh or fowl up to and including lambs. 


YOUTH HOSTELS 


Scottish Youth Hostels Association, 7 Bruntsfield Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 10. 
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Garlic 


The stranger in the Highlands, for the first time 
among Gaelic-speaking people, must feel that he is on 
alien soil, unless he bears in mind that, not such a very 
long time ago in the world’s history, the Celtic lan- 
guage—of which Gaelic is the Scottish version—was 
the native language of the British Isles and, even now 
is the native language of several thousand people there. 

Up to comparatively recent times it covered the 
whole of Scotland. Gaelic was spoken in Galloway 
as late as the reign of Mary, Queen of Scots, and in 
isolated instances survived into the middle of the 
eighteenth century, thus coming quite near to the 
lifetime of Robert Burns. To-day, although the lan- 
guage is still spoken by thousands of people, the actual 
area in which it is a native language is the Highlands 
and Islands. 

I suppose the average Englishman, or lowlander, 
derives his ideas of the Highlands from the genius of 
Sir Walter Scott. And, though certain aspects of 
Highland life are vividly and unsurpassedly described 

‘by him, his conception of highland and lowland, never 

the twain meeting, of Celt and Saxon, is not true to 
fact..In the racial sense of the word the whole of 
Scotland. is of the same Celtic stock. The division 
between highland and lowland is largely an artificial 
one, derived from historical circumstances. There is 
an underlying unity which should bind all Scots 
together, in whatever part of Scotland they live, 
whether highland or lowland. (The term “lowland” 
in any case, seems a little misleading when, on a first 
journey in Scotland you discover that the lowlands 
contain mountains nearly 3,000 ft. high, and lovely 
moorland country such as is found in Galloway.) The 
genius of Sir Walter Scott will always make his novels 
readable (though his Gaelic is terrible!), but actually 
a better picture of Highland life, and one showing a 
deeper insight into Highland ways of thought, will 
be found .in the novels of Dr. Neil Munro, whose 
native language was Gaelic, and who habitually thought 
in that idiom. 

This article is not intended to be a condensed 
grammar of Gaelic, nor is it meant to introduce the 
reader to the complex structure of the language, but 
to call his attention to the fact that the language exists, 
and forms an integral part of the life and manners of 
the Highlands. As the language has survived in these 
parts, so has its folk-lore, songs and customs—the 
heritage of an ancient people. 

A study of the language, however, will well repay 
anyone who undertakes it. Knowing something of 
the language is of inestimable advantage to the stranger 
—an Open Sesame to much that would otherwise remain 
closed to him. There are several simple books by 
which a working knowledge of the language can be 
gained, though to master the language completely 
requires several years of patient study. 

To the scholar the study is of surpassing interest. 
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It presents the almost unique opportunity of studying 
a language in all its changes over 1,000 years. Old 
Irish can still be studied, right up to the living Gaelic 
and Erse. German philologists were among the first 
to see the advantages of this, and much valuable work 
has been done in the past and is still being done by 
them. To the scholar it has also the attraction of an 
unexhausted field of study. So many fields of scholar- 
ship seem to have had the last word said in them, and 
one who wishes to pursue further studies in them has 
to hunt for a subject. (Hence the curious titles of 
many Ph.D. and B.Litt. theses.) In Celtic there are 
still great problems of philology to be solved, and 
many interesting manuscripts to be translated. 

One of the advantages of an even comparatively 
slight knowledge of the language is that many place 
names become intelligible. (This is rather a contrast 
to England, where the names of many of the villages 
seem to defy all reason.) Thus Ballachulish is the town 
on the narrows. Ben More is the great mountain, etc. 
Though here the beginner should be warned that 
there is no study which contains greater pitfalls than 
that of place names; and that, while many names are 
obvious in their meaning, there is no greater happy 
hunting ground for the amateur and the crank than 
those whose meaning is not quite so obvious. 

Coming fresh to the Highlands one of the pleasantest 
experiences is to hear the well spoken English of the 
average Highlander. He learns English at school as 
a second language, and speaks it with the dignity that 
is natural to his native language, adding something to 
its charm by his quaint use of word and phrase. © 
His use of genders can be sometimes quite confusing; 
grandfathers, boats, railway engines, and many other 
things may all be called “‘she.” 

The future of the language seems at the present, 
time to be rather dark, though there are strong move- 
ments in Scotland which may stem the tide of the 
steady decline of Gaelic. There are many explanations 
for this decline, but the most obvious one is the apparent 
inability of the language to adapt itself to modern 
industrial civilisation (though this is not necessarily 
to the credit of the said civilisation). 

It is so essentially a part of another culture whose 
roots are set in different ideals and values (which some 
may have the temerity to think still worthy of con- 
sideration), that it is hard to see how it can flower in | 
an alien soil. 

For those who mean to make a study of Gaelic 
there is a whole world undreamed of, a literature of 
rare distinction from earliest times; poetry, music and 
folk-lore to occupy one for a lifetime. A language of 
subtlety and beauty that preserves for our civilisation 
a breath of that charm which comes from the childhood 
of the world. 


JOHN CHAPPELL SPROTT. 
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